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Rebiew of New Books. 


A Voyage to Africa: including a Narrative 
of an Embassy to one of the interior Kingdoms, 
in the year 1820 ; with Remarks on the course 
and termination of the Niger, §c. By Wil- 
liam Hutton, late Acting Consul for Ash- 
antee. Longman and Co. London, 1821. 
8vo. pp. 488. 


Tue author puts forth no literary claim, 
but modestly founds his pretensions to pub- 
lish this volume on eleven years’ residence 
in Africa, and a journey intd the interior of 
that country. In adopting this tone he has 
acted prudently, for we must say, that the 
intelligence with which he has furnished us 
is very scanty. There is, no doubt, a good 
deal to be learnt from this work, but it is 
not supplied by Mr. Hutton’s personal ob- 
Servation ; it is chiefly compiled from Bos- 
man, Robertson, Hutchison, Jackson, and, 
above all, from Bowdich, his immediate pre- 
decessor at the barbaric Court of Coomassie, 
the capital of Ashantee. ’ 

A brief epitome of Mr. Hutton’s career 
and remarks, therefore, will afford the best 
idea we can lay before the public of his per- 
formance. 

Mr. Hutton, in the first instance, stimu- 
jated by a laudable zeal for African dis- 
ceveties, engaged to go as secretary with- 
the unfortunate Major Peddie, in the expe- 
dition under his command, and actually did 
accompany him to Senegal. Here the 

\ Moors recommended various routes, and 
that through the Foulah country, from Ka- 
kundy, Rio Nunez, (wheres Major P. died,) 
was preferred, in consequence of their be- 
ing only two negro kings, of Foulah and 
Sego, to treat with for a passage this way 
to the Niger. The author is of opinion, 
that the strength of this expedition was the 
cause of its failure, being enough to excite 
the jealousy, and not enough to overcome 
the resistance, of the native powers in the 
interior, This jealousy, always so predomi- 
nant among these savages, was augmented 
by an idle display, at Senegal, of horses 
carrying field-pieces, which formed part of 
the little force allotted for this service. 
Owing to circumstances which it is unne- 
cessary to detail, (for the intrigues and 

‘ squabbles of the African Company and its 
officers can possess no general interest,) 
Mr. Hatton relinquished his project, and 
Major Peddie proceeded without him. Mr. 
H. paints the Moors as treacherous and 
bloody; so false indeed as not to be worthy 
of credit upon any point; and so lowly does 
he hold their veracity, that he is sanguine 
enough to suppose that Mungo Park may 
still be alive. He relates that Boordaau, a 
chief of the Moors beyond Sego, is declared 
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to have killed this fearless man, and con- 
trasting different stories with this report, 
indulges in the hope that poor Park may 
yet survive. We fear the hope is vain. 
The charm of an acquaintance with this. 
simple noble being is vivid upon our minds, 
and few, perhaps, out of the circle of bis 
nearest relatives, have more to do with the 
sympathy belonging to this subject than we 
have. We are hurt with futile suppositions, 
and pained in proportion to our sure convic- 
tion of the sad truth. 

Our author gives very well-written notices 
of Senegal, Goree, the Rio Grand, and 
other places on the Gold Coast, but there 
can be nothing new from parts net merely 
slaved in commerce but in literary accounts 
(if so we can call the multitude of descrip- 
tions, &c.) with which traders, infected 
with the mania of newspaper or book writ- 
ing, have favoured the world. On ‘the 
river Gaboon there are settlements where 
the natives speak English tolerably well. 
They told of a Cannibal nation in the in- 
terior, called the Kaleys, who make iron 
from the ore. Here the parrots are pro- 
digiously numerous, and a species of Ou- 
rang-Outan, calted Ingrena, was mentioned, 
(not seen,) which was said tobe larger than 
aman, and so strong as to be able to tear 
off large branches from trees and, beat men 
to death with them in the woods. The author 
states that he saw the skeleton of the hand 
of one of these animals larger than that of a 
man; but this is no proof of the’ animal 
itself being larger, for the whole tribe-of 
Simia have arms and hands so much larger 
in proportion than human beings, that those 
of an ape, four feet in height, are longer 
than those belonging to a giant, as may be 
observed in the museum of Surgeons’ 
Hall where the two skeletons are ranged 
together. 

After much dispute, Mr. Dupuis, pre- 
ceded by Mr. Hutton on the 5th of February, 
set out for Coomassie. Their abject was to 
confirm the friendly relations established by 
the former embassy, and to satisfy his Sable 
Majesty, our ally, on the score of an af- 
front which his messengers had received at 
Commenda, and for which he demanded 
satisfaction from the British Authorities on 
the Gold Coast. They pursued the track of 
Mr. Bowdich, and passed through the 
Bush about 140 miles, as it appears, to the 
negro metropolis. The road is thickly 
studded with crooms or villages; there 
are many fine rivers, and the country is 
populous. 

At Coomassie, a repetition of all the 
royal pomp, of which Mr. Bowdich gave the 
first intimation in Europe, was displayed, 
and the embassy made a grand entry into 
the city. It was conducted to the hing’s 
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stool, and had an audience which lasted 
five hours, by the end of which his majesty 
got drank and staggered off, with a promise 
to hold another levee soon. At this levee 
the negociation or palaver was renewed, 
and a curious sample of African etiquette 
and manners was exhibited :— 

* As soon as the commission was read, 
the linguists and captains rose, and each of 
them in succession taking one of the king’s 
swords, (which was about the size and shape 
ofa bill, with the handle cased in gold, but 
the blade rusted in blood,) flourished it 
about for twor@gethree minutes within an 
inch of Mr. Dupiis’ nose. During this 
time they made a solemn oath of allegiance 
and fidelity to his Britannic majesty. The 
king rose last, and took the same oath ; 
after which his majesty stated, that he was 
sensible the king. of England was a great 
king, greater than all the other kings in 
Europe, and that if he wanted 10,000 of 
the Ashantee troops, at any time, they 
should be ready to march to any part of 
Africa, to forward the views of his Britan- 
nic majesty. 

“ Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
with which the king expressed himself upon 
this occasion in favour of Great Britain.” 

As Mr..Hutton, in consequence of cer- 
tain news from Cape Coast, made a very 
shert stay at Coomassie, we. lave no*other 
particulars from his per worthy of ‘record. 
His route back again is painted as painful 
and fatiguing. He was speedily followed 
by the Consul Dupuis; and on their return, 
asat their departure, the broil with the go- 
vernor and council of the African Company 
is ‘the engrossing theme. This being dis- 
posed of we have a chapter, compounded 
from Bowdich, on the history, customs, &c. 
of Ashantee; and another on the war against 
the Fantees, which Mr. Hutton wrote to 
the king’s own dictation. Of course, his 
majesty was always in the right and always 
victorious: he overthrows and almost ex- 
tirpates not only the Fantees but their ten 
allies of Kotokoo, Abaqua, Aseaqua, Aqua- 
pim, Sabah, Braqua, Assecooma, Adobin, 
Encoom, and Warsaw. The Ashantee 
bulletin quoad these tribes is quite Napo- 
leonic for brevity and pith :—his majesty 
enumerates them and says, “ But the king 
sent his captains with a large army to in- 
vade Fantee, and destroyed them all.” 

“The Ashantees (we are informed) are 
as superior in discipline as in courage to 
the people of the water side, though their 
discipline is limited to the following pre- 
cautions :—They never pursue when it is 
near sunset; the general is always in the 
rear; the secondary captains lead the sol- 
diers on, whilst those in command, with a 
few cho-en individuals, urge them forward 
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from the rear with their heavy swords, and cut 
any man down who retreats until the case is 
desperate. The first object of the Ashantee, 
in close fight, is, to fire and spring upon the 
throat of his enemy ; to advance every time 
he fires he feels to be imperative, if his 
commander thinks it possible, who would, 
otherwise, if he escaped death in the action, 
inflict it on him directly it was over. It is 
one of the sentences of the most popular 
song * in Coomassie, ‘If I fight I die, if I 
run away I die, better I go on and die.’ 
They are as the ancient Spaniards have 
been described, ‘ prodiga gens anime et 
properare facillima mortem.’ The general 
has his umbrella spread in the rear, and, 
besides his guard, has several extra mus- 
quets ready loaded for those sdldiers who 
may be driven to him in case of reverse. 
diis band plays all the time, and in his as- 
sumed contempt for the enemy, it is the 
etiquette for him to divert himself at some 
game, whilst the heads of the slain of any 
rank in the hostile army are sent to him to 
put his foot on. When the result of an im- 
portant action is expected, even with an 
anxiety by no means sanguine, and the 
messengers are known to be near the capital, 
the king is always seated in public, with his 
golden worra board before him, playing 
with some dignitary ; and thus receives the 
news, to impress the people with confidence 
by his affected indifference to victory or de- 
feat, when superstition had revealed and 
fated inevitable success ultimately. 

“ All the superior captains have peculiar 
flourishes or strains for their horns, adapted 
to short sentences, which are always recog- 
nised, and will be repeated on inquiry by 
any Ashantee you may meet walking in the 
streets, though the horns are not only out 
of sight, but at a distance to be scarcely 
audible. These flourishes are of a strong 
and distiuct character. The king’s horns 
uttered, ‘I pass all kings in the world.’ 
Apokoo’s, ‘ Ashantees, do you right now” 
Gimma’s, ‘Whilst I live no harm can 
come.’ Bundahenna’s, ‘ I am a great king’s 
son.’ Amanqua’s, ‘No one dares trouble 
me. 





* The following is one of their songs, which 
is sung by several individuals, who rise and ad- 
vance, singing in turn :—- 

lst oman. 
My husband likes me too much, 
He is good to me, 
But I cannot like him, 
So I must listen to my lover. 


Ist Man. 
My wife does not please me, 
I tire of her now, 
So I will please myself with another 
Who is very handsome. 


2nd Woman. 
My lover tempts me with sweet words, 
But my husband always does ine good, 
So I must like him well, 
And I must be true to him. . 


2nd Man. 
Girl, you pass my wife handsome, 
But I cannot call you wife, 
A wife pleases her husband only, 
But when I leave you, you go to others. 


“T will now close this chapter (con- 
tinues our author) with the following 
anecdote, which is related of the king 
of Ashantee:—His majesty having deter- 
mined to invade ong of the towns which 
supplies Coomassie with a considerable 
quantity of salt, was invited to dine with 
a Cabboceer, who wished to alter his 
determination, and, with this view, had 
recourse to the following stratagem :—He 
ordered two sheep to be killed, the one 
lean and the other fat, anda soup to be 
made from each. ‘The former he seasoned 
with salt which he omitted in the latter; 
on helping his majesty to the fat soup he 
did not like it, and sent away his plate ; 
but on tasting the other, he was much 
pleased with its superior flavour, and re- 
marked the difference, although the fat 
soup looked the best ; when the Cabboceer 
took the opportunity to observe, that the 
town his majesty was about to destroy, sup- 
plied the Ashantees with salt; upon which 
the king declared, that such being the case, 
the town should not be destroyed.” 

A vocabulary of the Fantee language, 
which is a dialect of the Ashantee, is added 
to the other subjects, and will be found use- 
ful. In natural history the author seems to 
be very deficient, a circumstance the more 
tobe regretted as most of the writers on 
this part of Africa have been equally un- 
communicative. His last topic is the Niger, 
upon the topography of which we have a 
dissertation, the result of which is, that 
Mr. Hutton agrees with the theory of Mr. 
M‘Queen, and thinks the coast between 
the bights of Benin and Biafra the delta 
where the river, in many branches, empties 
itself into the sea.* Ile argues strenuously 
for exploring these streams, and expresses 
a hope that government (now that it has 
taken the forts from the African Company) 
will invest the governor at Cape Coast with 
full powers to send exploratory missions up 
the Volta, Lagos, Formosa, Calabar, and 
Del Rey, which latter is eight miles broad 
at its mouth, and may, he hints, be an arm 
of the Niger. 

Should these rivers not lead to a know- 
ledge of the Niger, still it seems desirable 
to explore them for their own sakes, and to 
acquire a knowledge of the tribes upon their 
banks. Another course to solve the grand 
problem might be taken by journeying from 
Cape Coast through Ashantee. The Niger 
is about 700 miles distant in this. direction, 
and 200 have been travelled by the late 
embassies, so that only 500, through a well- 
watered country and a hospitable people, 
are to be overcome, which could be accom- 
plished with the powerful aid of the Ashan- 
tee king. 

We have copies of the treaties with Ash- 
antee, of the documents which relate to the 
quarrel between the Consuls and the Com- 
pany, and other correspondence, &ec. in an 
appendix; but the only paper of interest to 
the general reader is a relation of the murder 





* Mr. Dupuis, on the other hand, holds that 
the Niger and Nile unite. All the Moors 
agree in this, and Mr, Jackson is of the same 





Opinion, 





of Mr. Meredith,the governor of Winnebah 
Fort, in 1812 <— 

“This melancholy everit originated from 
a palaver one of the townspeople had with 
the sergeant of the fort. When the Ashan- 
tees were in the Fantee territories, in the 
year 1811, the Winnebahs were about to 
join the Fantee army; and a man named 
Assibarta at this- time delivered a large 
chest (locked) tv the care of the sergeant 
of the fort, until his (Assibarta’s) return 
from the war. The greater part of the 
Winnebahs were destroyed, and Assibarta 
was among the slain. About six months 
after the battle the chest was demanded by 
the relatives of the deceased Assibarta, and 
was accordingly delivered to them. But, a 
day or two after, the chest was returned to 
the sergeant, with this message, ‘ that, as 
he had kept the gold which was in it, 
(amounting to 1000 ounces,) he might also 
keep the chest.’ The sergeant denied the 
charge; but, after the palaver had been 
talked over several times, without the cab- 
boceers coming to any decision, it was at 
last agreed to send to the Great Fetish. in 
the Braffoe country,* to ascertain which 
party was inthe wrong. ‘The sergeant ob- 
tained an advance of 40/. on his pay from 
Mr. Meredith; and messengers were ac- 
cordingly sent to question the ovacle, which 
declared against the sergeant; but he, con- 
scious of his innocence, protested against 
the decision, as unjust, and messengers were 
sent a second time to the fetish man; but 
he now sent a threatening answer to the 
sergeant, demanding to know if he doubted 
the infallibility of the oracle, and whether 
he had forgot having taken the gold out of 
the chest, about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, carrying it to Mr. Meredith about eight 
o’clock, and telling him to take good care 
of it, with a promise of dividing the spoil.’ 
The sergeant, however, still declared his 
innocence ; but the Pynins then went into 
the fort, to inform Mr. Meredith of the de- 
cision of their fetish; when he asked them, 
if they really believed he had stolen the 
gold ; to which they replied, that they had 
never heard of a white man stealing from a 
blackman ; but added, that it was not them 
but the feiish who had said so. 

“<The next morning they seized him, 
and also the sergeant at the same time; 
when they so intimidated . the latter, by 
threatening to destroy him and all his family 
if he did not declare against his master, 
that he, at last, was obliged to say what 
they wished.’ ” 

They soon tortured our countryman to 
death, but “ this atrocious murder did not 
pass unpunished ; for, a short time after, 
his Majesty’s frigate Amelia, commanded 
by the Honourable Captain Irby, took on 
board a party of the Company’s officers; 
and, anchoring in Winnebah roads, de- 
stroyed the town, and drove the inhabitants 
into the woods; since which the place has 





* This fetish man, or priest, the natives be- 
lieve can perform the greatest miracles. They 
say he can change the wind and weather ; that 
he knows all things past, present, and to 
come ! 
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been abandoned, although the natives have 


made several applications to the English to 
reside there again, but without success.” 

Of Mr. Hutton’s book we now take our 
leave, sorry that it has afforded us no more 
important matters to lay before our readers 
in making it known to them and to the 
public. 





The Last Days of Herculaneum; and 
Abradates and Panthea: Poems by Edwin 
Atherstone., London, 1821. Baldwin and 
Co. 12mo. pp. 147. 


TuHEsE poems have been published several 
months, but, amid the mass of things of the 
same kind which overload us, escaped the 
notice due to them till now. The power 
and vigour which they display, their splendid 
diction, and their truly poetic feeling, 
lowered only by the faults of exuberance 
and inexperience, give promise of a future 
bard of no mean character in Mr. Ather- 
stone. The last days of a buried city, and 
simultaneous destruction of a whole people, 
the direst- convulsions of Nature, and 
the most afflicting throes of humanity, the 
desolation of inanimate and the annihila- 
tion of animate existence, are. splendidly 
dreadful themes for the muse; and the 
Author has elevated his strain .to the full 
pitch of these awful events. 

An Introduction contains the vain letters 
of the younger Pliny to Tacitus on the sub- 
ject; letters which afford a melancholy 
proof of egotism, and instead of inspiring 
emotions corresponding with the scene, 
serve only to excite a laugh at the writer and 
his fat uncle-and fatter mother. It is well-for 
Mr. Atherstone that he has_not fallen into 
this vein: on the contrary, he has revelled 
rather too much in the horrors of his story, 
and, by prolonging and dwelling on his de- 
scription, has plunged into repetitions, 
injurious to the general effect, of his striking 
design. From this cause a sameness per- 
vades the poem, and the mind becomes 
weary of contemplating similar catastrophes. 
Had the author done only-half of what he 
has done, we are of opinion that his pro- 
duction would have been more impressive, 
and less liable to- critical objection. The 
execution of one solitary criminal—the 
being standing alone in the midst of tens 
of thousands—all eyes fixed on him, and 
every terror centered in his own breast, is a 
sight tenfold more affecting than such 
shocking spectacles as London has lately 
witnessed, when bands of. wretches have 
been launched together into eternity. In 
the former case, the deepest emotions are 
roused, and we perceive the -usefulness of 
the sacrifice made on the altar of social 
safety; but.in the latter bloody rite, dis- 


gust overwhelms every other feeling, and in. 


the prodigal waste of life, and too probable 
perdition of souls, example is lost in 
thoughts of ‘murder and misery.* As in 





* We ought, perhaps, to apologise for this 
digressive illustration, but there is something 
so appalling in these multitudinous executions, 
that it is not easy to forget that they are passing 
near us. 


might be substituted for part of our senguinary 


Surely’ years of brand and ‘hard toil. 
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reality, so is it in fiction. We must not be 
made too familiar with tortures and agonies, 
or they cease to touch us, and we are de- 
livered over, like’ Mr. Atherstone’s citizens 
of Herculaneum, to torporand apathy. 

But enough of preface :-—that the author 
can potently appeal to the passions will, wé 
are persuaded, appear from our extracts, 
and the candid reader will also, we believe, 
without our pointing out the passages, ob- 
serve, that the blemishes are of a class not 
to depress our hopes of higher excellence 
hereafter. The style often resembles 
Thomson’s, and in some places we might 
instance imitations of that poet, as well as 
of Ackenside. We can also trace a re- 
collection of Lord Byron’s Darkness very 
generally throughout these pages. An 
intense and vivid apprehension of his sub- 
ject, and the frequent application of fine 
images to illustrate it, are the great qualities 
which we admire in Mr. Atherstone. To 
exemplify this, we select the picture of 
“staaegeapias on the first coming of its 
ate i— 


“ The artist’s shop 
Was closed :—the hammer of the brawny smith 
Lay on the anvil :— in the silent streets 
The hoof of steed was heard not :—’neath its 
shed : 
The whirling car slept on its noiseless wheels. 
’Twas silence all, and apprehension dark 
And terrible. Who walk’d abroad might hear 
From the closed house at times the infant’s 
scream :— 
The voice suppress’d of boding fear, like his 
Who strugyles in an agonizing dream :— 
Anon the deep and solemn tones of prayer :— 
And then the mingled hum of many tongues 
In earnest talk, yet soften’d down as though 
They told of murders. From a slow ope’d door 
A pale and shrinking figure came at times, 
With wild and gleaming eye a moment turn’d 
Up to the pitchy firmament :—then back 
In haste withdrew, and with such gentle hand 
As his who fears to wake an enemy, 
The portal clos’d again. 


As day advanced 
Sulphureous fumes pervaded all the air : 
Far distant sounds, scarce audible came on 
As of the bursting of a mighty flame ;— 
And deep beneath the ground some said they 
heard 
A noise like that of many pond’rous cars 
In fierce career ; or like the boom and rush 
Of floods contending.— 


Here and there a group 
With fear-mark’d faces stood,—who all aghast, 
Gazed on the awful sky, and whispering told 
Their terrors ;”’--- 

As the ruin approaches nearer to a crisis, 
the picture seems to us to be rather over- 
charged and exaggerated :--- Rent 

“ All shapes that horror stamps 
On man in face or gesture might be seen. 
Here one, to madness work’d, his hard clench’d 
hands rolling eyes, 
Threw out tow’rds heaven,—with flashing, 
Brow harshly furrow’dj;—bared and gnashing 
teeth, 





code, (in which, it is calculated there are 
1,200 capital offences,) and nae ge lottery of 
death be, reduced to a determined system, jn 
which certain padshoost, méasured to : 
offence, should follow certain crime.—Ep, , 


And nostril spread, as though in maniac rage 
To threat the Thunderer. Upon their knees, 
With — pointed hands, these pray’d 
aloud ; 
And those, as if intoxicatéd, reel’d ’ 
And stumbled on. Some struck their dearest 
friends, [aloud; 
But grasp’d their enemy close :—some wail’d 
Beat on thejr breasts---and tore their hair 
away,--- - fagain. 
And wrung their hands; thén wept and wail’d 
Convulsed with ceaseless laughter, others fell. 
Backward upon the ground ;---and some there 
were, 
By terror as by lightning kill’d, stretch’d out. 
Upon the earth : while by the tottering walls 
Supported, others sat, stiffen’d and dead, 
With jaw depress’d, and ghastly open eye, 
Upon the startled gazer glaring grim.” 
The following are emphatic sketches :--- 
“* Who sleeps within the city ?---He, the sire, 
Who, labouring hard for breath,---with burning 
row, [cheek 
And tense and blood-shot eye,---yet fans the 
Of his convulsed and gasping child? 


Sleeps she, 
The wretched mother, who the fiery skin 

Of her delirious infant laves ;---the lips 

That can no longer drain the dried-up breast, 
Wets with the water from the once cool well, 
Itself now scarce less burning.? 


Sleeps the youth, 
The new-made bridegroom, by the virgin bride 
Outstretch’d,---who prays, though with wn- 
moving lips, 
For aid in their last hour of agony? 


Reposes she, the lovely youthful maid, 
Before whom lies, in his last pangs convulsed, 
The aged sickly parent? His pale cheek 
Has ta’en a purple fiush---his eye is wild--- 
His wither’d hands he tosses to and fro--- 
Wheezes and snorts for breath---and seems to 

catch , 
At shadows. ‘ Water,’ then he feebly cries ;--- 
She pats it to his lips---she bathes his brow--- 
She sprinkles o’er his venerable face : ‘ 
‘ Hot---hot’--- he murmurs---‘ no, ’tis burning 

hot?--- {thus, 
‘Oh! water---cold---cold water.’ Muttering 
His eye-balls — fix---he stiffens---gasps---and 

dies. 


Who sleeps within the city ? 
Soundly they 
Sleep who shall wake no more. He on whom 
-« > fell 


The crushing ruin :---who by the red bolt 
Perish’d :---the fear-slain wretch who where 

he died . 
Still sits erect---and cold---and stiff: with eve 
Staring and fix’d---looking upon the night--- 
The dead sleep in the city. 

Heavily 

Drag on the hours: a year of common life 
Less slow than such a night.---What is it waves 
At intervals along the inky sky 
Like a dark blood-red flag? It casts no light 
By which to see ;---yet ’tis not for the time: 
That depth intense of blackness,---but a dim 
And dusky red obscurity :---such tinge 
As sometimes on the Jow and heavy clouds ° 
‘Of midnight by th’ horizon trembling hangs 
Scarce seen---from some far distant watch-fire 


thrown. 
Tis the vast flame that through the sea of 
smoke [mouth 





; high Vesuvius’ black and “sulphurous 
a for an instant forth,---thep sinks again, 











‘Tx =o vapour quench’d.---They who 
!Macvel and fear---yet know not whence it is.- 
Whence come those distant thunder-breath-- 


ings deep 
fall with gentlest touch upon the ear, 
et seem to fill the heavens---and reach easth’s 






centre ? 
Tis from that mountain’s vast and hollow 
womb, 
Now first conceiving subterranean fire, 
And belching ly thunders.---Thousands 
hear [know.--- 


That warning voice---yet none its meaning 
What is it moves with gentle heave the 


round ; 
Like octet swell of ocean in a calm--- 
Now rests---thencomes again with tremblings 


As from the rumbling of a loaded wain--- 
Felt, tho’ not heard!---All know the earth- 


quake’s tread, 
And would, but cannot, flee.--- 
How drear the night ! 


Oh £ when will morning come ?---the tapers all f 


That measure out the hours are long since spent, 
But yet there is-no day.--Is the great sun 
ed ‘too,---or darken’d ?---this the time, 
So oft foretoid, when Nature shall expire,--- 
The heavens be blotted out---and earth in 


es 
Shall pass away ?” 

This extract is sufficient to show the 
writer's: beauties and defects. Ilis groups 
verge occasionally on distortion, and are 
not always consistent. The bridegroom is 
. Speechless “ with unmoving lips,” while the 
weak old man is able to express his wants. 
The rambling of a loaded wain, “ felt, tho’ 
not heard,” is, we pat, the reverse of 
natural order; and the allusion to prophe- 
cies of the day of judgment, is an anachro- 
nism. But still the poetry is grand, and so 
at continues +-—~ 

“ Redder now--- 
And redder still the awful concave glows--> 
Till in its bloody bat uncertain glare, 
The bolder may walk forth.---Man meets with 


man 

And starts as at 2 fiend :---for from the hot 

And fiery sky all things have caught their 
ue >--- 

No sweet varieties of'colour here 

As in the blessed sunshine :---no soft tints 

Like those, ‘of sweet May-mori,-—when day’s 

righ} goa * 

Tooks smi ing from behind delicious mists ; 

Throwing: bis slant rays on the glistening grass, 

Where ’gainst the rich deep green the cowslip 


han; ; 
His elegant bells of purest gold :---the pale, 
e rfumed. primrose lifts its face to heaven 
artless ra of infancy :--- 


‘ breeze ;--- 

Where oft in long dark lines the waving trees 
Throw oe soft shadows a the Seem 
‘Wherein the music-breat thorn 
And pearly whi o 


whose sweet bre 
with'a sigh * 
! mone of thése, | 
¥ ad Se@eores, Dlése’d 
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| The lightnings strike---the tumbling ruins 


That scen> of woe, Fhe pure white ma: 
shaft 


That bears aloft the princely portico 
OF the proud palace:—the black 


The d statue o’er some honour’d tomb 

That ever drooping hangs ;—and the bronze 
Mars [lemn tree 

That bares his or oa sword :---the - 

That o’er the sepulchre his dark n boug 
melancholy :---and the vitid flower 

That in its course still looks upon the sun :--- 

The deep brown earth, and the fresh garden 
tints 

Of emerald, with flowers of every stain 

The rainbow’s dye can give;---the beggar’s 


dungeon 


? 
And the Soros blue of beauty’s robe ;--- 
All in one undistinguishable hue 
‘Are clad, of lurid rédnéss. In the streets 
Thousands of fire-tinged figures roam 
And fearful. ‘ Is this morn? they ask, 
‘Oh! what a night we’ve pass’d !---but is this 
_ mern? 
‘ And what is that, high in the gory clouds, 
‘ That orb of brighter crimson?” On it gaze 
Unnumber’d wide and wistful eyes.---By 
* heavens! 
It is the sun itt his meridian fields ! 


Where hath his morning splendour slept un- 
seen ? 
—In that dense sea above of vapour, fire, 
Darkness, and storms---his morning splendour 


slept, 
And soon again he’ll sink. Devoted race ! 
Your last bright sun has set :---gaze while ye 


may 
Even on that dark red orb :---fast close around 
Th’ impenetrable clouds ;-—sulphureous fogs 
Roll on :---light feathery ashes mix, and fill 
Th’ — air: the firmament grows 
, 
The sun’s red ‘disk seems melting in the clouds. 
Look---miserable mortals !---look your last : 
A faint dim outline only can ye trace : 
What see ye now?---rests he behind a cloud ?--- 
No! no!---ye gaze in vain!--his beam: is 
quench’d !--- 
To you for ever quench’d! High in the heavens 
He rides sublime in his immortal course, 
And shall for ever roll ? but to your eyes 
His beams return no more. Far different lights 
Must gild your few remaining hours :---the flash 
Of the @#ath-dealing lightning---the red glare 
Of ~~ streets in flames---the sparkles‘ 
re 


Of moony meteors---and an atmosphere 
With burning cinders &ill’d---and rocks of fire. 


Fast came again the shades of utter dark : 

So suddenly they came, that those abroad ' 

Scarce — their doors. Dismay sunk deep 
in all--- * ; 

Direful forebodings---shapeless horrors rack 

Their frenzied souls. Shrieks---curses---prayers! 
and groans--- [ings--- 

Deep whispering tatk---and maniac mutter- 

Are heard along the air.-- 


Twas noon---yet night : 

In thicker showers the flaky ashes fell : 
Louder and deeper swetl’d the thander’s xoice : 
With stronger thoes the labouring earthquake 
eaved 5 i 
Hotter and hotter grew the breathless air. 


{1s there no ‘help? the panting wretehes 
. ‘étte? ;--- : 
$:0.-God ! is there ne help'?--+in merey 


crush.--- 
‘ The earthquake swallow, and at once destroy 
pane 


‘ Bid any sudden plague, if such thy will, 
% ae us---any thing. but this slow 


eath--- 
‘ These lingering and invisible fires---that glow 
© Onearth---inair---above— beneath—around— 
‘ That parch us to the bones,---yet leave us life, 
“ And sense of pain, and apprehension strong 
¢ Of ills to come. Is there no help? O God!’ 


Such prayers from thousands came, though 
power of s 
Perchance denied, yet in the burning brain 
Conceived---and in ny re. anguish’d eye, 
And by the trembling of the shrivell’d lip, 
To Heaven interpreted. 


What thought can reach, 
What lan: can express, the agonies--- 
The horrors of that hour! An earth beneath 
‘ That threaten’d to devour---an atmosphere 
That burn’d and choked--~ashes that fell for 
rain--- [groan’d 
Thunders that roar’d above---thunders that 
And heaved below---and solid darkness round, 
That like an ocean of black waters whelm’d 
| And press’d upon the earth !—- 


Lives there a man, 

Who, in some death-like trance, to the dark 

tomb [stench 
Consign’, has there awoke; smelt the foul 
Of the dank vault ; felt on his straiten’d limbs 
The grave’s habiliments ; then, in despair 
And terror strong, has burst his narrow house, 
And known the shadows of the seal’d-up tomb? 
Such man alone may image well this deep, 
Unutterable darkness.---Lives there one 
Who, in some prison cell chain’d down, has 

heard 
The flames loud crackling, rearing underneath; 
Felt to his shririking foot the floor grow hot ; 
Breathed the thick, stiffing air, while thro’ each. 

chink [seem’d 
The quenehless fire has rush’d, til] his heart 
Te burst, his brain to burn? such wretch alone’ 
May faintly know the oppressive misery 
Of that dire atmosphere. 


So pass’d the time :--- 
Still felt the ashy showers ;---still rock’d the 
earth :—- 
Still with increasing rage Vesuvius spoke 
In thunders; still a pitchy darkness hung 
Impenetrable o’er them. Hundreds shen 
Had perish’d ; thousands gasp’d ’twixt life ‘and 


All wanted aid,—--but there was none to help.” 


These must suffice fer our purpose, since, 
by transeribing other parts, which evince 
the genius of the author, we should .be, 
to a.certain degree falling into the predica- 
ment we have ventured to disapprove of in 
him, namely, that of going too minutely into 
horrid details. His episodes towards the 
eonclusion are very forcible, and we are.in- 
duced to copy one , not the most 
spirited, but of a. ‘suitable to our 
limits. 

“* Look where mother drags 
Along-the beach her little son :--$a.babe 


| Lies at her bregst convulsed. Her bright, 


wild eye ‘ . 
Tells of despair,—-imggmity :---she seeks 


| Death, her sole.refuge :---Fet a mother’s love 
J Lives after reason’s sureak. She staps, and. books 








" Gureafferings, or: our ‘tives :+-~bid the floods ; 
. —dzewn- 


‘New on the heawy-rolliag deep,---and. now 
User “s+ Sbwless little once. She bears 
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The roaring mountain now---and rending 
earth--- 


“Sky-bureting thunders---and the fearful rush 

Of fiery rocks ; and, cowering, hastens on 

¥or shelter to the waves :---but then she hears, . 

As on its marge. she sudden stops, the voice 

Of the perturb’d unfathomable deep ;--- 

Th’ expiring ¢ry of some who struggling sink 

nto the dark abyss :---and mid the foam 

Sees rocking caréases,---and ugly shapes 

Of ocean monsters, from their beds ebscene 

Torn by th’ upheaving billows to the day :--- 

And gleaming, anguish’ eyes she marks at 
times 

Peering among the watery hills, of men 

Who sought death there---yet wereafraid to die: 

And she too fear’d,---and hugg’d her little-ones 

Hard in her arms, and look’d with anxious face ; 

At that terrific firmament---that hill 

Of flame---that rack’d and groaning greund--- 
that sea {knew 

With its appalling sights and sounds ;---nor 

Or how to live---or which way she should die :--- 

But fate decides the struggle ;---and the waves, 

Rising at once like a huge wall, come on 

And worm, hee back, with hundreds who were 
nigh, 

To the dark deep.”--- 

The final eruption of the lava, and-whelm- 
ing of the city, are sublimely pourtrayed :— 
“ Now like a mighty river when with rains 
Surcharged it swells above its banks, and makes 

New channels for its fury,---rolling on 

Its heavy waves of liquid fire, came down 

The all-destroying lava. Like the hiss 

Of million angry serpents was the sound 

That went before it as the reeking earth,--- 
The rain-streams, and whate’er of moist was 


near, 
Dried sudden up. The clear red torrent look’d 
Like molten iron from the furnace meuth 
Pouring ;---but such in bulk as if all earth 
Hermines had emptied—-and in the vast fires 
Of hell their mingled metals had been cast,--- 
And thence from its wide jaws; in such hot flood 
Spew’d forth again.---The tumbling of its waves 
Was like the rush of ocean, with deep moans 
Of thunder mix’d,---and the loud jar and shake 
Of countless armies,---and ten thousand cars 
Of iron fiercely rolling.---Not like stream 
From o’ergorged river, shallow at the first 
And gently deep’ning as the floods descend, 
But high in air its horrid ridge came-on, 
Abrupt---like billow rushing to the shore 
In a strong tempest !---or as when the dee 
Roll’d back, and stood like walls for Israel’s host 
“To pass the Red Sea’s bed. 


At its approach 
The earth shook :---rocks split openand féll in, : 
Melting like snow that sinks into the brook :---‘ 
‘Green trees were turn’d to cinder at its touch:- --. 
Houses and streets teliquid fire were changed ° 
And swell’d the dreadful tide :---the air above 
aa melting’ too, and glow?d, with fervent 

neat 
Like the terrific atmosphere of hell.--- 
‘Onward it moves;---o’er half the city sweeps;--- 
Over ed towers---and battled walls---and 
olds 

‘Of strengtif, flows easy as the swelling wave 
Above the sea-shore ‘pebbles, 


-- 


Shriek nor groan 
Arose at its approach,---for there was none 
That saw---or heard---or felt it3---all were 


3$-- 


With such destructive fary late the storm 
Of'lightning and ef wind raged ;---so thick 
‘The labouring earth had shookthe ruins down;— 


‘Close as 


\Fell every ins 


-our satisfaction was proportionate to, find, on 


| as the mens sana in corpore sano is indigpen- | 


| it is the Jot of genius always to contemplate, 


| werld of virtu, the palm of superiority, as 
} Venetian School. 





So suffocating: blew the scorebing air, : 
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along some heath that peasants fire 
At night, the curling flames ascend,---so fell 
The streaming flashes, as if heaven sent 
A shower of fire for rain, :---ten thousand bolts 
t, battling through, the air 
Like sun-rays divers ng from the face 
Of restless waters. 
~» Through the city now 

The fire-flood goes, and in a cataract huge 
From the steep rocks poursdown intothe sea.”?--- 

Of the other poems in this volume we 
shall say nothing, except that they are in- 
ferior to that which we have thus far 
illustrated. Nevertheless, they possess 
merits, which tend to confirm our opinion, 
that their author is in the right road to dis- 
tinction and honour as a poet. 





An Account of a new Process in Painting. 
London. 1821. 8vo, pp. 174. Rivingtons. 

Ir is not the ieast of the evils which re- 
sult from the extensive quackery of the pre- 
sent age, that it disposes us to listen with 
suspicion to every pretension to. novelty or 
superior skill, and to guard ourselves with 
unremitting jealousy against the apprehended 
impositions of those who profess to point 
out seme direct and easy path to knowledge, 
which has either been long deserted and for- 
gotten, or which nene have hitherto trodden 
but themselves. It was certainly with some 
such prejudice that we took up this. * Ac- 
count of anew Process in Painting ;” but 


perusing it, that it possesed legitimate 
claims to public attention. 

As there is in human nature itself a two- 
fold principle, corporeal and mental, and 


sible to the perfection of man generally, so 
the various branches of Fine Arts have a two- 
fold character, mechanical and intellectual, 
and the combination of dexterity. of execu- 
tion with refinement of taste is indispensible 
to the perfection of the artist. Every 
means, therefore, which ‘can be devised in 
order to give facility and certainty to that 
execution—every means which can be. de- 
vised in order to enable the hand more 
readily and surely to-produce what the head 
clearly conceives, must be a step of ap- 
proximation towards that excellence “ which 


and never to attain.” 

Af not.the most valuable, by far the most 
fascinating quality of a is colouring. 
‘With the exception of ‘that severe style of 
art which disdains the aid of ornament, 
and for which (with all due reverence for its 
dignity) we suspect that more persons L wre 
fess than feel admiration, there is no class 
of pictures in the successful production of 
which fine colouring is not a main ingre- 
dient. By the common consent of the 


colourists, has long been awarded to the 
nthe works:of that se- 
ductive school there is so much brilliance, 
depth, .richness, and harmony—so much’ 
freedom and yet so much delicacy of pencil 
—such a happy mixture of abrwptness and 
gradation—such crisphess. and impasting of 
the lights, and such fluidity and transpa- 





tency in the shadows—so much truth and 





variety in local hues, accompani 32 
unremitting an attention to the gemeral tone 
and effect—that neither before nor since 
the era at which that school flourished. can 
a single artist be named whose efiorts (in 
the particular to which we allude) can.for a 
moment be put in competition with them, 
This does not appear to have proceeded 
from any defect of eye, or deficiency -of 
talent in the moderns, but simply from waht 
of the necessary materials and ignorance 
of the necessary process. Nothing can be 
more manifest to those who have carefully 
studied the best Venetian pictures than 
that the methods by which they have been 
produced are not those at present practised ; 
and the conviction of the connoisseur on 
this subject has been. amply confirmed by 
the experiments of the chemist. 

Various attempts have at different times 
been made, either to recover:the lost secret, 
or to discover some precess of;equivalent 
power. ‘The treatise under consideration is 
(we are told) the performance of.a lady, 
who, having a great love for painting, has 
for several years devated her leisure to the 
solution of the grand problem. Whether 
or not she has completely suc¢eeded re- 
mains to be proved; but an attentive exa- 
mination of her suggestions convinces us 
that they well deserve the notice .of profes- 
sional persons. The principal feature of 
this new process is the distinction between 
the mode of producing the lights and the 
mode of producing the shades in a picture. 
The letter are efiected on a middle-tint, 
ground, by ‘transparent water-colouts ; 
which, as the author observes, ‘ best re- 
present the negative-quality of shade;”, the 
former (in general, though net exclusively) 
by dry colours, in the shape of crayons, 
fixed by gummy, or unctuous substances, 
and ultimately varnished. The following 
extract comprises some of the reasons 
which induce the author generally to prefer 
the use of those substances as the binders, to 
their use as the vehicles of colour. 

“ Tt is well known that the common mode 
of oil-painting never yet enabled a modern 
artist to copy a Venetian master with any 
success, and it may perhaps be regarded as 
absolutely impossible by any process of fluid 
painting. There is a fleshiness and a rich- 
ness in the carnations and draperies of their 
yee which I am led to believe could 

e produced only by dry colour. I venture 
to say this from the particular opportunities 
I have had of marking the distinctions in 
‘these two modes of painting. Colour, 
when applied in a fluid state, be the vehicle 
what it may, oil, water, er size, will 
always tend to hardness and opacity. The 
colour and the vehicle run into a smooth 
fluid mass; and whether it is painted thin 
or laid on in '@ body, it completely ceats its 
ground, filling up all the breaks and inter- 
stices, and presents to the eye asolid op 
surface, like plaster or shell. The'particles 
of dry colour never perfectly collapse, but 
leave the surface open and porous, produc- 
ing that species of roughness whieh ig 
painting gives the effect of softness. -This 
may be rendered more intelligible by 
bringing in contrast the light porous 
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texture’ of a ‘pumice’ stone, and the coated 
surface of a- painted wainscot. Fluid 
colour is also colder in its hues than dry. 
‘The external effects of fluid and dry paint- 
ing being thus contradistinguished by hard 
and soft, rough and smooth, cold and 
warm, it seems to follow, of course, that 
singly neither the one nor the other can be 
ed as sufficiently compendious to ac- 
complished all the purposes of art, and that 
it is only from their combined operations 
we may look for a complete system of imi- 
tation. The art of painting being founded 
on a just imitation of the forms, colours, and 
substances of nature, arenes | charac- 
terised by different degrees of solidity, 
warm and cold colours, acute lines, or un- 
defined contours, dematids a system vari- 
ously and specifiealty adapted to the repre- 
sentation of these opposite characteristics. 
It appears, that the Venetian masters em- 
ployed both these modes of painting, from 
which resulted that nice’ discrimination of 
Nature which gives so much truth to their 
imitations. On examining their pictures I 
have generally observed that the flesh, 
draperies, sky and ground appeared to be 
et executed in dry colour; and that 
uildings, foliage, the sparkling lights of 
metals, gems, &c. exhibited the more sharp 
and distinct touch of the pencil. Oil colour 
is indeed so incompatible with the essen- 
tial characteristics of flesh—suppleness and 
transparency—that the touch of the pencil 
is rarely to be found in their carnations, ex- 
cept as it may have been employed in 
scambling over the half tints, or where 
bold and forcible markings were requisite to 
the general effect. The appearance of the 
surface corresponds with thcse surmises. 
Where dry colour may be’ presumed, it 
Jeaves the surface quite level (except where 
it is particularly charged in the embodied 
lights) and without any outer coat or skin; 
but the oil colour, when freely impasted, 
rises from the ground, and leaves the hand- 
ling distinguishable to the touch by its sharp 
irregular projections. The strong lights 
thus rising in actual relievo from a retiring 
ground, usually prepared of a very dark 
shade, contributed powerfully to the force 
of their clair obscure; to which also the 
manner of rounding’ in the dry colour, 
losing it by soft gradations in the obscurity 
of the ground, gave a wonderful truth and 
harmony. Their half tints appear to be 
produced by the shade of the under colour, 
which not being covered with an opaque 
superfice (as in oil painting) gives a sha- 
dowy tinge to the diminishing colours. A 
transparent blueness, yet more delicate, 
was lastly given by the operation of scamb- 
ling, wherever the lights and shades wanted 
union. This gradual illumination of an 
obscure ground gives the real principle of 
the clair obscure, as it exists in Nature. 
“The absence of light leaves the earth like 
an undistinguishable plane of shade, which 
its returning rays softly tint, and gradually 
shape out in all the varieties of form and 
colgyr. By thus imitating the simplicity of 
herSpetations, these great masters seemed 
16 reign over Nature. Each object rising 


‘from its ground by the simple irradiation of | 





its local’colour, appeared at once in perfect 
harmony, and with a richness and brilliancy 
impossible to be maintained where tints of 
light and shade are wrought and blended 
together. The opacity of oil colour, and 
the necesssity of blending fluid painting, 
makes it ill adapted to such a system of 
light and shade; but dry colour always 
unites. with its ground, and when lightly 
touched always leaves it in view.” 

To those who are familiar with such 
topics these remarks will appear strikingly 
just. They are followed by a variety of 
others which seem to us to be equally accu- 
rate. The author then proceeds to describe 
the circumstances which led to her invention, 
and to detail the several parts of the pro- 
cess, namely, the preparation of the grounds, 
the composition and application of the 
binders, the choice of pigments for the 
crayons, the different modes of retouching, 
&e. &c. These particulars are too technical 
for our columns, and we must refer our 
readers for them to the work itself. Owing 
to a very confused arrangement (for which 
the author apologizes) and to some apparent 
inaccuracies, as well as to the nature of the 
subject, the details are occasionally some- 
what obscure. They are quite sufficient, 
however, to afford to the practical artist a 
clue which may conduct him to the desired 
object: but, as is observed by the fair 
author herself, complete success can be the 
result only of considerable experience. 
We are happy to learn that the subject has 
attracted much attention, and that one of 
our most eminent painters (Sir W. Beechey) 
is busily employed in ascertaining its merits. 
Should they turn out to be such as we hope 
and really believe they are, Mrs. CLEaver’s 
name will be recorded as that of one of the 
greatest benefactors to the Fine Arts which 
this country has hitherto produced. 





TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 1822. 

WE have just looked over this very agree- 
able little work for the coming year, at once 
a guide and companion to the Almanack; 
and a very pleasant companion and intel- 
ligent gudie it is, through that dufl but 
useful road. We could never see any good 
reason why the dry facts of an almanack 
should not be made to form an alliance 
with that numerous and interesting class of 
images and associations, both in Nature and 
Art, which belong to the different seasons 
of the year as they advance; and the com- 
piler of this excellent book has very hap- 


pily realized our notion of what might be 


done in this way.—We should have called 
his work Time’s Kaleidoscope instead of 
Time’s Telescope, for at every turn of a 
page it presents the reader with a new and 
agreeable combination of form, colour, and 
material. But while it resembles, it also 
surpasses that curious instrument, inasmuch 
as its express object and tendency is to 
blend instruction with amusement, and to 
make the one as attractive as the other. 
The plan of the principal department of 
* Time’s Teleseope” is to, as it were, run 
parallel with external Nature all through the 
year,—pointing out, explaining, and illus- 
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trating her most interesting operations, as. 


well as the social circumstances which have, 
from time to time, arisen out of those ope- 
rations, and have now almost become a 
part of them. We allude to the various 
customs, festivals, holidays, &e. &c. which 
are connected with the different seasons of 
the year. These it describes, traces to their 
original sources, and illustrates in the most 
pleasing manner, by appropriate poetical 
extracts, anecdotes, &c. &c. In this respect 
it forms at once a cabinet of literary gems, 
and a museum of natural curiosities, which 
may be sought in vain in any other of the 
Annuals. — We should add that besides 
the principal department, of which we have 
alone spoken above, the work contains a brief 
Biographical Obituary of all remarkable 
persons who have died within the year, and 
also a very useful introductory chapter on 
the Elements of Conchology, accompanied 
by a coloured plate—We observe that the 
pages of this useful miscellany are diligently 
enriched from the leading publications of 
the times, which are referred to in a manner 
honourable to the parties quoting them, and 
valuable to readers who may wish additional 
information on the subjects thus brought 
to their notice. Taken altogether, Time's 
Telescope is one of the best produc- 
tions to be put into the hands of youth 
which ‘our teeming press sends forth. It 
leads by easy roads to improving studies; 
it is exceedingly various ; it is full of hints 
for thinking, and it is honest and uppre- 
judiced. From the child of five years of 
age to the mature of fifty, it will afford both 
entertainment and intelligence. 


A Course of Mathematics. By Woénée 
Wronski. Introduction determining the 
general state of the Mathematics. London, 
1821. 4to. pp. 40. J. Bagster. 

M. Wronsgr is a foreigner, a clever, 
and, we are afraid, an unfortunate man. 
These are strong claims to our indulgence, 
consideration, and compassion; but it 
would be a misleading of the public were 
we not plainly and honestly to state our 
opinion, that neither this pamphlet nor the 
projected work of which it is the avant cou- 
rier, seem to us to be éalculated to interest 
the British Mathematician. This pros- 
pectus is, in truth, a very quack-like per- 
formance, and wants the soberness which 
ought to belong to a mathematical disserta- 
tion. Ina former Literary Gazette we no- 
ticed the author's technie of the mathematics, 
which has, we apprehend, been little read 
in this country, and less understood. Its 
aspect is very forbidding, and the depreci- 
ation which M. Wronski throws upon the 
justly-admired work of Lagrange, is not 
likely to obtain much (perhaps even due) 
attention to his own theories. Few en- 
lightened persons in Europe would speak 
as he does of the French philosopher. 

Upon the whole we are inclined to view 
this publication rather as an appeal in be- 
half of a literary man.in difficulties, than as 
a work of science deserving of notice. Iv 
the former light we should rejoice if it pro- 
cured the writer any friends ; in the latter 
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it cannot be of much importance to the ma- 
thematician. 





HAPPINESS. 
(Concluded.) 

“ Our readers will perceive, in a moment, 
that Miss Clement is one of the zealous Mis- 
sionaries of the recent secession from the 
Established Church. The most remarkable 
characteristic of which is, that it is chiefly 
composed of ladies in the higher ranks of 
society, and a few young gentlemen, who 
are alternately their pupils and instructors. 


“Of their tenets*and peculiarities, a tole- 
rably accurate judgment may be formed 
from what passed at Louisa’s visit to Miss 
Clement, the circumstances of which we 
will now proceed to detail. 

“ On herarrival at ———— square, she was 
ushered into an elegant drawing-room. An 
organ graced one of the recesses. Sofas 
and Ottomans were drawn into a semi- 
circle around a splendid loo table, on which 
stood two brilliant lamps; between these 
was placed ‘a quarto bible, most superbly 
bound; while hymn books and smaller 
bibles were distributed in equal distances 
around it. 

“ Joy sparkled in the eyes of Miss Cle- 
ment, as shé led her companion to the 
top of the room, where the orators and 
oracles, both male and female, usually sat. 
“Jam glad you are thus early,’ she remarked, 
accosting Louisa, ‘ it will afford me an op- 
portunity of particularly introducing you to 
the K—s, the B—s, and: the D—s. Oh! 
my dear, what delight it will afford them 
all to meet you here. I am highly privileg- 
éd to-night. It is dear Mr. ’s turn 
to expound the Scriptures. Ah! what a 
triumph had the truth over the world, when 
the Lord was pleased to open his eyes; and 
how nobly has he sacrificed all for Christ.’ 

“You are speaking, I believe,’ said 
Louisa, ‘ of a gentleman who, in the honest 
fervour of his zeal, has forsaken St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, to build one of his own /’—‘ The 
same,’ replied Miss Clement:—* A man of } 
the best connexions, yet he is now so hum- 
bie, that he has renounced them all for the 
little despised family of faith.’” 

fe arrives, and the relation goes on :— 

“The countenance of Mr. » though 
most prepossessing and amiable, at once 
proved to Louisa, that Nature had never 
formed him to wield the subtleties of Pole- 
mical Divinity, or to rise to eminence as 
the popular teacher ofa new religion. His 
manners were bland, but not insinuating ; 
and the consistence of his mind seemed to 
be too malleable, either to receive or impart 
any powerful and long continued impression. 
In short, he might, in her opinion, (and she 
was something of a physiognomist) do for 
the crowd, but not for the pedestal. He 
might be grouped in the back-ground of a 
picture, but not thrust forward as one of its 
principal figures; and whether the doctrines 
he had espoused were true or false, she re- 
gretted that he had abandoned his walk 
of private usefulness to meet the public 
gaze, which she felt assured would, sooner 
or later, dazzle and confound him. 








RE NS! 

“The company now rapidly assembled, 
and the air of fashion by which they were 
distinguished, would have given to the 
scene the appearance of a rout, had it not 
been for the Bibles and Hymn-books, which 
occupied the place of cards, and the solemn 
and serious looks of the party, which indi- 
cated any purpose rather than amusement. 

“The Honourable Mr. —— read a few 
verses of a hymn, and Miss Clement took 
her seat at the organ, and played, in exqui- 
site style, a modern air to which they were 
adapted, accompanied by the voices of all 
present.” * . - ° 

“ The Reverend Mr. , who had re- 
cently vacated a living of considerable value 
for conscience sake—a refined scholar, and 
once a most useful preacher, offered up to 
Heaven a prayer, if that may be deemed a 
prayer which did not contain a single general 
petition, and which was rendered unintel- 
ligible to Louisa, by a certain mysterious 
jargon peculiar to the sect. 

“One of the gentlemen now requested 
the company to announce to their friends 
any new biblical discovery they might have 
made since they last separated, declaring 
that he deemed it right to confess, that what 
he had delivered to them from the pulpit, 
on the preceding Sunday, he was now con- 
vinced was not agreeable to the analogy of 
faith. He had very erroneously stated, that 
the Elect partook of the evil consequences 
of the fall in Adam, as well as the Non-elect ; 
he was now quite sure, that they never fell 
-—-that they were passed over in this dread- 
full lapse of human nature. They had not 
sinned in eternity, when, like Eve in the 
body of Adam before her creation, they 
were in Christ. They cannot sin in time, 
for they are without spot, and blameless, 
the sons of God without rebuke, both before 
their conversion and afterwards; for con- 
version effects no moral change in them ; 
nor will they be able to sin after time, be- 
cause the finished work of Christ, finished 
from before the foundation of tlie world, has 
rendered it impossible that they should per- 
sonally stand in any relation of accounta- 
bleness to their Creator and Governor ; that 
it was Christ only that sustained any moral 
responsibility, and that the Elect were, from 
everlasting to everlasting, perfect and com- 
plete inhim. There were many other errors 
which he had promulgated, which he took 
this opportunity of retracting. 

“ The ci devant clergyman, to whom re- 
ference has just been made, also begged 
leave to qualify some of his assertions, de- 
livered to his hearers the evening before, at 
his own chapel. , New light had broken in 
upon his mind in the course of the day, 
and he lost no time in communicating to his 
friends his change of views. He had spoken, 
incautiously, he said, on the subject of jus- 
tification by faith, and of imputed righte- 
ousness ; he was now persuaded, that faith 
has nothing actually to do with justification, 
that it was completed from all eternity with- 
outit; and that it is not only absurd, but 
wicked, to talk of the imputation either of 
righteousness, or of guilt. That Christ 
suffered for his own sins, and not for ours ; 
that from eternity we were righteous, and 














el 
Christ the sinner; that he bore the curse 
because he was really guilty; and that we 
enjoy the blessing, because. we were, and 
for ever must be, really innocent and righ- 
teous. These, continued this profound 
divine, are my present views on this mo- 
mentous subject. 

*¢ Brother,’ said the late Member for—— 
‘TI thank you for this clear manifestation 
of truth. My dear wife stated the sub- 
stance of what you have now said, in her 
sweet exposition -at family worship this 
morning. She remarked, and very justly, 
that this view of Christ’s death was the 
necessary result of the Doctrine of the 
Union, concerning which the professing 
world are at this moment so much in the 
dark.’ 

“ Here Mrs.--— interrupted her husband 
and begged to be allowed to throw her por- 
tion of light upon this great point. The 
company were instantly hushed into most 
profound and attentive silence. 

“¢ All systems, said Mrs. —— are dis- 
tinguished by certain grand characteristic 
principles ; and these principles may be re- 
duced again into some single dogma, which 
may be considered as the essence of the 
whole. And such, I think, is our doctrine 
of the Union in the system of divine truth, 
which, as genuine Biblists, we derive exclu- 
sively from. the Scriptures. When rightly 
understood, it relieves from all difficulties, 
tranquillizes the mind, and sets ‘us free from 
every law, both human and divine. 

“¢ This doctrine is founded upon a fact 
most clearly revealed in the Bible. That is, 
the pre-existence of all the elect people of 
God. A pre-existence which is coéval with 
that of Jesus Christ; He and they came into 
actual being at one and the same moment. 
When he was formed, they were formed in 
him. What we are accustomed to consider 
as creation, is not so, in fact, in reference to 
the Church ; it is only manifestation, so that 
all the Elect really existed millions of years, 
before any of them were born. They were 
the fair and lovely bride of the Lord, their 
husband. The most intimate endearments 
subsisted between them till the period of 
the Creation. And then this ungrateful 
wife, in her adulterous and restless dissatis- 
faction with her heavenly spouse, volunta- 
rily repudiated herself, and descended into 
what is called by us her time state. But it 
was impossible to dissolve the union be- 
tween her Lord and herself; and, therefore, 
he that was human before, and not God, for 
God only dwelt in him, and his humanity 
existed from eternity, condescended to be- 
come an infant, and to be born again—the 
only scriptural new birth. He thus fol- 
lowed his bride into the wilderness, sinned 
for her, suffered for her, and has so trans- 
ferred himself to her, that they are identified 
rather than united. Christ is his Elect, 
and his Elect is Christ; so that, whatever 
the one does, the other does ; and as Christ’s 
work is a finished work, the Elect have only 
to believe their identity with him. This 
constitutes'the whole of faith and obedience. 
They have nothing to repent of, or to for- 
sake, for all their sins, past, present, and to 
come, are not theirs, but Christ’s; they 
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have nothing to perform, for ali Christ’s 
righteousness is not his, but theirs. They 
have only to continue in their time state, to 
accomplish the number of Christ’s sins, and, 
having done-so, to depart in peace. Re- 
generation, and what is ignorantly termed 
the work of the Holy Spirit, are nothing 
better than Popish errors, designed to flatter 
the self-righteous pride of the children of 
perdition.’”* 

“ Mrs. ——— received the warmest thanks 
of the assembly for her judicious and sim- 
ple elucidation of a most profound doctrine 
of the Gospel; and a young lady, appa- 
rently rising to oracular distinction, begged 
to know by what general canon of interpre- 
tation Mrs. had been enabled to arrive 
at such clear views of biblical truth. 

“<¢Tn the first place,’ said Mrs. 
* T read nothing but the Bible; I am strictly 
a Biblist.—In the next place, I hear nobody 
but my husband, and he borrows his illu- 
mination from me; and the rule of inter- 
pretation which I have adhered to is simply 
this—To understand all the passages of 
Scripture, which have heretofore been con- 
s.dered figuratiye and allegorical in their 
strict and literal sense; and, vice versd, to 
understand all that have been deemed 
literal and plain, as allegorical and figura- 
tive. This, she said, is my key to the 
treasury of divine knowledge. ‘ Adopt it, 
my dear, and you will soon be as wise as 
all yqur teachers.’” 


Thus like 

“ Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his 
own,” 

the author fires his artillery, right and left, 

at all but the real, genuine evangelists of 

his peculiar persuasion. 

But we have done enough to show what 
“ Happiness” here is, and shall only. state 
farther that the doctrines of predestination 
and election; the subject of Hindoo super- 
stitions and missions to India, the grand 
affair of marriage, and sundry other weighty 
concerns are largely discussed. The notion 
on the last is somewhat waggishly expressed, 
“ Matrimony (says the author) at the best, is 
« leap in the dark, uniess the light of religion 
irradiate, and its upholding power sustain 
us in the descent.” 

To conclude, though we differ wide as 
the poles from many of the writer's opinions, 
we must do him the justice to declare, that 
he displays much good sense, and often in- 
culcates ‘excellent virtuous and moral pre- 
cepts. He seems a well-meaning and be- 
nevolent man, and we cannot help hoping 
that the lapses we have noticed are acci- 
dental rather than intentional.+ 











* See not only Mr. Simons’s letter, which 
the Seceders complain has not done them jus- 
tice, but observations upon that ictter, by a 
Clergiman of the Establishment, which sub- 
stantially corroborates every statement, which 
it was avowedly written to controvert. Surely, 
an honest man, holding such sentiments, ought 
to quit the Charch—for Bedlam. 


+ There are several pieces of poetical com- 
pesition scattered through these volumes. 





The Author of Junius discovered in the 
son of the celebrated Earl- of Chesterfield. 
8vo. pp. 124. 

AnoTHer attempt at the solution of this 
well-kept secret, and one which the curious 
will read with interest, though it does not 
seem to carry the circumstantial evidence 
so home to the noble Earl as was done to 
Sir Philip Francis in the able pamphlet of 
Mr. Taylor. Still, however, the writer 
brings many dates, some singular coinci- 
dences, and a variety of facts to bear him 
out in his position; and, it must be allowed 
that, both in station of life and in the charac- 
ter of an author, Lord Chesterfield was not 
unlikély to answer the description of the 
famed Anonymous. To those who feel an 
interest in the controversy we recommend 
this new claim, to which, if objections lie, 
it can only be said that it shares them in 
common with all the other hypotheses set up 
on the question. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
From the Birth of Christ to the Invention of 
Printing : 1st and 2nd Centuries.* 

Iw the year of the world 4,000, or 4,004, 
the Messtan appeared. His apostles, dis- 
ciples, or their contemporaries eommitted 
the books of the New Testament to writing, 
in the following order, as far as research 
can fix ot approximate the dates. 

uz Gospets. Matthew, consisting of 
one book, 28 chapters, 1,071 verses; written 
in Judea, A. D. 64. Mark, at Rome in the 
same yeat; the book containing only 16 
chapters, 678 verses. Luke, in A. D. 63 
or 64, in Greece, comprising 24 chapters, 
1,151 verses. John, at Ephesus in the year 
61; 21 chapters, 880 verses. And The 
Acts, in Greece about 63 or 64; 28 chap- 
ters, 1,006 verses, 

Satst Pavi’s Episttes were written 
between the years 52 and 63; the earliest 
from Corinth, Ephesus and other places in 
Greece, the latest from Rome. They amount 
to 2,336 verses. 

Ture Catnoric Ertsttes—James, Peter, 
John, Jude, and the Apocalypse, were writ- 
ten between 61 and 96; James from Judea 
in 61 or 62; Peter from Rome in 64; John 
from Ephesus A, D. 80 to 96; Jude in 64 
or 65, place unknown; and the Apocalypse 
at Patmos or eens in 95-6. 

The whole of the above enumerated forms 
27 books, 260 chapters, 7,959 verses. 

Matthew wrote originally in Hebrew or 
Syro-Chaldaic; but his text was soon so 
corrupted by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
that the Greek translation made in the time 
of the Apostles, as we now have it, is the 
Canon. *Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews was 
also written in their language, and in like 
manner translated. St. Mark it has been 
contended, but apparently without founda- 
tion, wrote in Latin; and his autograph 
was asserted to be preserved in St. Mark’s 
ao’ at Venice. But the authenticity 
of this MS. has been disproved, and it may 
be affirmed that none of the autographa or 


* Abridged from Townley’s Illustrations, 
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‘original MSS. of the New Testament are 


now in existence, though some of them 
were carefully kept in their ancient churches 
by the primitive Christians. They were 
probably lost during the persecutions, it 
being a natural object with their enemies to 
destroy their sacred books. 

Transcriptions of different parts of the 
New Testament ‘were, however, very early 
made, and disseminated among the Christian 
Churches ; and soon after the deaths of the 
Apostles began to be collected in volumes, 
But so cautious were the first Christians not 
to receive any writings, as inspired, without 
indubitable evidence, that it was not till 
after a considerable lapse of time that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the 2nd Epistle of 
Peter, the 2nd and 3rd of John, the Epistles 
of James and Jude, and the Revelation, 
were admitted into the Sacred Canon. 

During the first century a Colony of Jews 
settled in China, of whom there is an in- 
teresting account in Brotier’s Tacitus, on 
the authority of letters from Jesuits in the 
17th and 18th centuries, who were Mis- 
sionaries of the Roman Catholic Church to 
that country. The Jews settled there, asis 
stated, during the dynasty of Han, in the 
teign of Ming-ti, A.D. 73, or three years 
anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
They appear to have emigrated from Persia, 
and to have consisted of at least seventy 
families, of which enly seven. remained a 
century ago, in number about 600 souls, 
For a jong time they flourished and were 
eminent in China :. some were distinguished 
seholars, ethers rose to the rank of Man- 
darins. But in process of time. they de- 
generated. Many embraced Mohammedan: 
ism; and of all the cities where they 
dwelt, Nimpo, Peking, Cai-fong-fou, &c, 
&e. the last alone, the capital of Honan, 150 
leagues from Peking, now contains the reme 
nant of their race. They are called by the 
Chinese Hoei-Hoei, (a name common alsa 
to the followers of Mohammed,) but they 
designate themselves Tiao-kin-kiao, i. ¢. the 
law of those who cut out the sinews, be- 
cause they cut out these and the veins that 
they may abstain from blopd. Their Syna- 
gogue is magnificent, Their most ancient 
MSS. of the Pentateuch are held to be 
about 800 years old, It seems a desidera- 
tum to collate our version with these MSS. ; 
but the extreme rstition and peculiar 
doctrines of the sect has hitherto prevented 
the accomplishment of this object. 

Within the first two centuries of our era 
the preservation of the Scriptures. was still 
farther secured by the translation of the 
whole, or parts into the Syriac and Latin— 
two of the most ancient versions of the New 
Testament, one of which was spread through- 
out Europe and the north of Africa; the 
other propagated from Edessa to China. The 
ancient Syriac translation is. usually called 
the Peshito, or Literal, to distinguish it 
from more modern versions, and especially 
from that of Philoxenus, in A.D. 508, 
named fromi him-the Philorenian. The Pe- 
shito version is “ supposed to have been 
made at Edessa, where Abgarus, to whom 
certain spurious epistles have been ascribed, 
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Yeigned from the eighth year after the birth 
of our Lord, to the year 45. He ts also 
said to have built there a Christian Church, 
in the form of a temple, with a row of my 
leading to the holy place ; from whence the 
custom of erecting churches in the form of 
temples was communicated to the Christian 
countries in Europe. Of the translator of 
this vetsion we havé no certain knowledge. 
By the Syrians themselves it has been as- 
serted that part of the Old Testament was 
translated in the time of Solomon, for the 
use of Hiram, king of Tyre, and the rest 
under Abgarus, king of Edessa, by Thad- 
deus, or one of the apostles. But whoever 
was the translator, there is internal evidence 
that the Old ‘Testament was translated sub- 
sequent to the New, and, therefore, pro- 
bably not translated by the same person.” 

The best edition is that published by 
Schaaf, at Leyden, in 1709, and reprinted 
in 1717. 


“ The old Latry translations, which were |” 


made prior to the time of Jérom, have re- 
ceived the common denomination of Vetus 
Italica, or ancient Italic version. ‘The re- 
vised transkation of Jerom is distinguished 
by the term Vrdgate. Dr. Mills (Proleg. 
p: 41, &c.) conjectures, that a translation 
was made in the second century. Augus- 
tus, who lived in the fourth century, thus 
states the origin of the ancient Latin ver- 
sions. In his treatise De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, Lib. ii. cap. xi. he says, ‘ The ntiin- 
ber of those who have translated the Scrip- 
tures from the Hebrew into the Greek may 
be computed, but the number of those who 
have translated the Greek into the Latin 
cannot. For immediately upon the first in- 
trdduction of Christianity, if a person got 
possession of a Greek manuscript, and 
thought he had any knowledge of the two 
languages, he set about translating the 
Scriptures.’ ” 

The first publication of the Vetus Italica 
was by Flaminius Nobilius, at Rome, in 
1588. In 1715 the Acts of the Apostles 
was printed “ at Oxford, in a fac simile 
edition of a Greek and Latin MS. of the 
seventh century, preserved amongst the 
Taudian MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
The editor was the famous antiquary, 
Tuomas Hearne, who printed only 120 
copies, by which means the edition is become 
extremely scarce. This was the first fac 
simile edition ever printed.” 

Many celebrated editions of the Old Italic 
have since appeared ; Blanchini’s four Evan- 
gelists and Dr. Kennicott’s Collation are 
among the most valued. 

“ At a very early age of Christianity the 
Scriptures were translated also into the 
Egyptian Language, including the dialects 
both of Upper and Lower Egypt; the 
former called Saunrpic, the latter Coptic. 
The Sahidic Version is supposed to be as 
old as the second century. Several manu- 
scripts, or rather fragments of manuscripts, 
of this version, are preserved in the libra- 
ries of Rome, Paris, Oxford, Berlin, and 
Venice. From thé quotations in a Sahidi¢ 
MS. in the British Museum, which con- 
tains a work intitled Sophia, and written by 
Valentinus in the beginning of the séednd 
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century, Dr. Woide has endedvoured to 
prove, not only that a Sahidic Version of 
the New Testament existed in the sécond 
century, but that there was also a translation 
of the Old Testament into Sahidic, from 
which thé author frequently quoted.” * * * 

“ The Cakrte version, of ered is oy 
dialect. of Lower Egypt, is, probably o 
rather later date Pen de a Salidic, mid 
not more modern than the third, if not the 
second century.” 

This dialect is now obsolete, (having been 
superseded by the Arabic,) except as it is 
preserved in the Scriptures and Books of 
devotion ; and we may add, in inscriptions of 
which there is a most importarit exampie in 
the British Museum. 

These are the chief facts relating to the 
Scriptures during the first an ages ; 
in another paper we purpose tracing those of 
the third century. 





Voyage Souterrain, ou, Description du Pla- 
| teww de Saint-Pierre de Moestriclit. Par le 
Colonel Bory de Saint- Vincent. 

Tus author of this interésting work is 
one of the French exiles who sought refuge 
in the Nethetlands, after the second resto- 
ration of the King of France, Tossed to 
and fro by the political storm, he at leiigth 
landed at Maestricht. The fambus Peters- 
berg, or Hill of St. Peter, presetited itself, 





and suggested to Colonel Boty de Saint-Vin- 
cent the idea of his journey. 
The work is rich in scignlitie } ion, 


and presents peculiar interest to the Bota- 
nist and Geologist. The following particu- 
lats, collected frori the author’s account of 
the curious subtetraneous ‘vaults of Maes- 
tricht, will be the more acceptable as they 
are not very generally known. 

Petersberg, or the Hill of St. Peter, is 
situated between the Jaar and the Meuse, 
and extends along the distance of neatly 
aleague. The earth which is contained in 
the cavities in the interior of the hill fur- 
nishes materials for building; but princi- 
pally for manure, and for this double pur- 
pose it has been excavated from the most 
remote ages of antiquity. In the symmetri- 
cal galleries of Petersberg the Roman pick- 
axe hds imprinted a kind of monumental 
character, and the feudal spade has left its 
Gothic traces. Workmen have, from time 
immemorial, been por aK in extracting 
the bowels of the earth to fertilize its sur- 
face. For ages the pick-ake and wheelbar- 
tow have worked passages in every direction, 
and the traveller in this subterranéous laby- 
rinth is happy, if, with the aid of his torchies, 
he can return the way he entered. Streets, 
squares and ¢ross-roads appear on every 
side ; in short the vaults of Petersberg pre- 
sent ‘the appearance of a town, in which 
there are only wanting houses, inhabitants, 
theatres, carriages and gas-lathps. M. 
dé Saint-Vincent draws the following pic- 
tute of this gloomy region :— 

“ If any thing,” he says, “can add to 
the horror of the perfect darknéss, it is the 
total silence which reigns in these distnal 
vdilts. Thé -voide of man is scartely 














‘remain to attest hiv mélahelioly fate. In 
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sufficient to disturb it ; sound is, as it were, 
deadened by the thickness of the gloom. 
Echo itself, which the: bewildéred traveller 
may interrogate in thé desert, dwells not in 
thése silent cavities.” 

It may naturally be cofijectuted, that su- 
pérstition has peopled these subterrateous 
vaults with demons ahd hobgoblitis. ‘Tra- 
dition has even allotted a hell and a para- 
disé to the cavities of Petersberg. The 
huge pieces of coal; which an equal tempe- 
ratute has ptotected from the tavages of 
tithe, ithagination has converted into. mon- 
sters with claws, long tails and horns. In 
various places, name$, insctiptions and re- 
mote dates record the history of ofigin of the 
excavations, and relate nutnerous adventures 
and unfortunate dedths of whith Petersbery 


has been the theatfe. In 6né of the 
vaults 4 workman, whose torch became ex- 
titiguished, perished amidst. the . of 
hunger and the hirrors of datkriess ; his hat 


another part the walls prévént the hiistoty of 
four eis * who p id to erect a — 
at the rémotest point of these cavities. 
thread by whith they were to trace back 
their way to: the operiing of the vaults, 
broke; the unfortunate men perished, and 
their bodies were subsequently found at the 
distance of a few paces from each other. 
However, catastrophes of this terrible kind 
presented fewer horrors to the conscripts “4 
the Lower Meyse than the pursuits of the 
gendarmerie, and, aceording to the gr 

ef the author, many preferred these dismal 
oe to the laurels of Wacram and 

ENA, 

The interior of the Hill of St. Peter 
given rise to anecdotes w ing ; 
Austrians, having possession of the Fort of 
Petersberg, discovered a secret communica- 
tion with the vaults of the hill; of which the 
French troops guarded some of the entries, 
With torch in hand and fixed bayonets the 
Austrians attempted to surprise the French, 
but the latter, warned by the subterraneous 
lights, rushed upon the enemy, who were 
dazzled by their own torches, gee a conflict 
ensued which resembled a combat of the in- 
fernal deities. 

The following story is of a less serious 
nature. Maestricht had fallen into the 
power of the French, and long continued a 
most formidable garrison. A portion of the 
Austrian population fled to the vaults be~ 
neath the hill of St. Peter. They took their 
cattle with them, and in the subterraneous 
cavities they hastily constructed rooms and 
stables. The French were unable to account 
for the miraculous disappearance of a portion 
of the conquered inhabitants, when a pig, 
which had escaped from its sty, rushed along 
the subterraneous galleries squeaking tre- 
mendously. It was heard by the French 
centinels, and this cirtumstance led them 


ry | to suspect the fetreat of the Austrians, They 


adopted means to make the pig squeak still 
louder, in the hope of attracting the fugi- 
tivés; when, to the great sarprise of the 
Frénch soldiers, several pigs rushed oat to 
anéwer the summons of the imprudent dé 
serter. In ancient times the Roiiiah capital 
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was saved,by geese, and on this occasion a 
pig caused the destruction of the little re- 
public of Petersberg. The Austrians were 
routed from their retreat, and their cattle 
and pigs, as may well be supposed, were 
speedily roasted and devoured. 

One of the most curious phenomena of 
the vaults of St. Peter is the formation of 
geological organ-pipes. These are a kind 
of wells, the orifices of which are on the 
upper part of the hill, and which extend, 
tike funnels, to its base. They serve as 
drains, which intercept the subterraneous 
galleries, and continually destroy their ar- 
chitecture. ‘The origin of these geological 
phenomena has given rise to odd conjec- 
tures. M. Mathieu, who has devoted great 
attention to the subject, supposes them to 
have been.dug by some monstrous animal ; 
but M, Bory de Saint-Vincent very reason- 
ably wages war against M. Mathieu’s enor- 
mous moles, and ascribes the geological 
organ-pipes to the filtration of water. In 
support of this conjecture, M. Bory de 
Saint-Vincent mentions. an experiment 
which is suited to the understanding of 
children$ he let fall some water, drop by 
drop, on bits of sugar, and thus produced 
little artificial wells similar to those on the 
hill. 


near ererarennenneeeRtiS 
Original Correspondence, 








Letters of David Hume, continued. 
ylter) No. XX. 
Extract out of a Letter from David Hume to Michael 
Ramsay Esq; of Mungall, Stirlingshire. 

Dear Michael,—I cannot sufficiently ex- 
ress my sense of your kind Letter. The 
Yoncern you take in your Friends is so 

warm, even after so long absence, and such 
frequent Interruptions as our Commerce has 
unhappily met with of late years, that the 
most recent Familiarity of others can seldom 
equal it. I might perhaps pretend, as well 
as Others, to complain of Fortune: but I do 
not, and should condemn myself as w- 
- yeasonable, if I did. While Interest remains 
as at present, I have £50 year, £100 worth 
of Books, great Store of Linnens and fine 
Cloathes, and near £100 in my poequet,— 
along with order, Frugality, a strong Spirit 
of Independency, good Health, a contented 
Hamour, and an unabating Love of Study. 
In these Circumstances, I must esteem my- 
self one of the happy and fortunate ; and 
so far from being willing to draw my 
Ticket over again in the Lottery of Life, 
there are very few prizes with which ] 
would make an Exchange. After some 
Deiiberation, I am resolved to settle in 
Edinburgh, and I hope I shall be able, with 
these revenues, to say with Horace “ Sit 
bona Librorum et provise Frugis in annum.” 
Have. you seen 
our Friend Harry’s Essays?* They are well 
wrote; and are an unusual Instance of an 
obliging Method of answering a Book. 








° ys by Harry Home of Kaimes—after- 
wards Lord Euienes-tectinen in answer to Mr. 
Hume’s Essays on the principles of moral and 
natural religion. 





AND 
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Philosophers must judge of the Question ; 
but.the Clergy have already decided it, and 
say he is as bad as me. Nay some affirm 
him to be worse, as. much as a treacherous 
Friend is worse than an open Ennemy. His 
health is pretty good at present ; but he has 
of late been subject to Fits of low Spirits,— 
very unusual with him,—which makes his 
Friends wish to sée him on the Bench; and 
on the fitst vacancy, we shall probably have 
that satisfaction. 
—I am Dear Michael your 
most affectionate Friend, and humble Ser- 
vant. 
(Signed) 
22 June 1751. 











Davip Hume. Ninewells. 


No. XXI. 

The following Extract out of a Letter of 
Mr. Hume’s is so far interesting, as it shows 
his early and decided .predilectiorr for that 
placid and philosophical ‘course of Life, 
which he never afterwards willingly quitted, 
and to which he always returned on the 
first opportunity, and with a fresh relish 
frem the Scenes of worldly Business and 
activity, when at any time Circumstances 
had engaged him in these. This Letter is 
addressed to his Friend and Schoolfellow, 
Michael Ramsay, and is dated July 4.1727 : 
Mr. Hume was then a Boy of sirteen,— 
having beenborn the 26th of April 1711. In 
reference to a former Letter, in which Mr. 
Hume had asked this Friend’s opinion on cer- 
tain points, he writes “ I have got my End; 
“for you have given a most satisfactory 
“reason for not communicating them, in 
“ promising they shall be told vira roce—a 
“ much better way indeed, and in which I 
“ promise myself much Satisfaction ; for the 
“free Conversation of a Friend is what I 
“ would prefer to any Entertainment. Just 
“ now, I am entirely confined to myself and 
“ Library, for Diversion. Since we parted 
“ea sula Voluptas, Solamengue mali,—and 
“indeed to me they are not a small one: 
“ For I take no more of them than I please 
“ (for I hate Task-reading), and I diversify 
“them at my pleasure ; sometimes a Philo- 
““ sopher, sometimesa Poet: Which Change 
“is not unpleasant, nor disserviceable 
“neither; for what will more surely en- 
“ grave upon my mind a Tusculan Dispute 
“ of Ciceros’s de Agritudine lenienda, than 
“an Eclogue or Georgick of Virgil’s. The 
“Philosophers wise man, and the Poet's 
“ Husbandmen, agree in peace of mind, in 
“ a Liberty, and Independence on Fortune, 
“and Contempt of Riches, Power, and 
“Glory. Every thing is placid and quiet in 
“both; nothing perturbed or disordered. 

* At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita 

“ Spelunca, vivique Lacus; at frigida Tempe, 

“ Mugitusqug boum, mollesque sub arbore 

Somni, 

“ Non absint. 

“ These Lines will, in my opinion, come no- 
“ thing short of the Instruction in the finest 
“ Sentence in Cicero. And is more to me ; 
“ as Virgil’s Life is more the subject of my 
“ Ambition, being what I can apprehend to 
“be more within my power. For the per- 
“ fectly wise man, that outbraves fortune, 





“is surely greater than the Husbagdman, 





“who slips by her : and indeed this pastoral 








“ and Saturnian happiness I have in a great 
“ measure come at just now. I live like a 
“ King, pretty much by myself; neither full 
“ of Action nor perturbation,—molles somnos. 
“ This State, however, I can foresee is not 
“ to be relied on: My Peace of Mind is not 
“ sufficiently confirmed by Philosophy, to 
“‘ withstand the Blows of Fortune: This 
“ Greatness and Elevation of Soul is to be 
“‘ found only in study and Contemplation ; 
“ this can alone teach us to look down on 
“ human accidents.. You must allow me to 
“ talk thus like a Philosopher; ‘tis a Sub- 
“ ject I think much on, and could talk 
“ all day long of. But I know I must not 
“ trouble you. Wherefore, I wisely practice 
“ my rules; which prescribe to check our 
“ Appetite; and, for a mortification, shall 
“ descend from these superior Regions, to 
“ low and ordinary Life,—and so far as to 
“ tell you, that John has bought a Horse— 
“ he thinks it neither cheap nor dear etc.— 
“(Here follow some private matters)— 
% If it were not breaking 
“ the formal rule of Connections I have pre- 
“ scribed myself in this Letter, and it did 
“ not seem unnatural to raise myself from 
“so low affairs as Horses and papers, to so 
“high and elevated Things as bcoks and 
“ Study, I would tell you that I have read 
“ some of Longinus already, and am mightily 
“delighted with him. I think he does 
“ really answer the Character of being the 
“ great Sublime he describes: Ife delivers 
“ his precepts with such Force, as if he were 
“ enchanted with the subject; and is him- 
“ self an Author that. may be cited for an 
“ example of his own.rules, by any who 
“ shall be so adventurous as to write on his 
“ Subject.” . 











NEW THEORY OF THE DELUGE. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Mr. Eprtror,—I herewith heg to send 
you a few objections to Mr. Mayertach’s 
“ New Theory of ihe Deluge.” Mr. M. 
seems to rely fully on the authority of his 
Bible as to the Deluge being caused by a 
miracle, yet he also appears to endeavour 
to find out the physical operating cause ; now, 
be it understood, that I on/y express. my 
objections against his ideas of the physical 
cause: not fully understanding miracies, 
the less I say about that part the better. 
Mr. M. supposes, that when the incrusta- 
tion was broken the water escaped out of 
the apertures ; but he says nothing in regard 
to what supplied the place of the water so 
issuing; now we know that if the water so 
issued, that something must, of necessity, 
supply its place. 

If we take (by way of illustration) a small 
glass globe, and fill it with water, and im- 
merse it in a tub of water, (to represent the 
waters above thé firmament,) we find that 
the water will not run out, for the obvious 


reason that, if it did, it would cause a va- 


cuum within the globe, which is diame- 
trically opposite to the known laws of Na- 
ture. Perhaps he may suppose that, as the 
water is drawn out at one aperture, the aif 
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may rush in at the other to supply its place; 
but if this is his idea, he must find some 
cause for the alteration of the specific gravity 
vf air, which must be completely changed 
to enable it to sink and the water to float 
above it. 

He supposes the moon to draw an addi- 
tional quantity of water from the inside of 
the earth, and, by that means, occasions 


the tides; and, by its alternate issuing from, | 


and returning again through, these aper- 
tures, to occasion the flux and reflux. But 
Mr. M. must recollect, that the action of 
the moon is constant, and that when, on 
account of her being nearer ‘to us at one 
period of her revolution, she raises the 
water higher, by so doing she causes an 
equal depression on the opposite side of our 
globe; or, simply, that when the tides do 


not rise so high, neither do they fall so low; J. 


and when, as at spring tides, we have an 
additional quantity of high water, we have 
also less at low water; therefore, it ap- 
pears from this, that the quantity ef water 
on the surface of the globe is the same at 
all times. 

Now if Mr. M.’s theory were true, we 
would never find the water ebb lower at 
spring tides than at neap tides, because, if 
the moon drew the additional supply from 
the centre of the earth, she would not, at 
the same time, cause a depression in the 
water on the opposite side o 3 globe. 





Arts anv Sciences. 


MAGNETISM. 

Tue Prussian ‘State Gazette calls the at- 
‘tention of its readers to a highly important 
discovery, which Dr. Seebeck has commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, in three different sittings, the last 
on the 26th of October, “ on the Magnetic 
Properties inherent in all metals and 
many earths, (and not in Iron alone as was 
hitherto supposed,) according to the differ- 
ence of the degrees of heat.” This dis- 
covery, it is stated, opens, in this part 
of Natural Philosphy, an entirely new 
field, which may lead to interesting results 
with respect to hot springs, connected 
with the observations made by the In- 
spector of Mines, M. Von Trebra, and others, 
relative to the progressive increase of 
warmth in mines, in proportion to their 
depths. According to i on Trebra’s ob- 
servations, the heat at the depth of 150 feet 
below the surface of the earth is 1 degree, 
at 300 feet deep 2 degrees, at 600 feet 
4 degrees, &c. 








ASTRONOMY. 

Occultation of the Planet Mars by the 
Moon.—On the 19th of October, in the morn- 
ing, Mars, the Moon and the Earth were 
in one line, and the former consequently 
hidden by the second. . This occurrence, 
which is interesting on account of its rarity, 
and important to navigation and the theory 
of those planets, was perfectly well ob- 
served at the Imperial Observatory at Vi- 
euna. The first contact of the western limb 
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of Mars with the eastern illumined limb of 
the Moon, took place at 85, 57’, 48’"5, 
mean Vienna time. The contact of the 
eastern limb of both these planets at 84, 57’, 
59°°8, and the entire emersion of the 
eastern limb of Mars, from the dark western 
limb of the Moon, at 10b, 10’.42’°9.— 
Though the period of the last Observation 
was less than two hours before noon, and 
consequently in broad day-light, it was made 
in the most satisfactory manner, not only 
with the larger telescopes in the observatory, 
but also with the smaller one of the multi- 
plying circle lately received, which perfectly 
coincided with the other instruments. 


MEASUREMENT OF AN ARC OF THE MERI- 
DIAN IN RUSSIA. 


Dorpat, Oct. 3rd, 1821. 

Aw Arc of the Meridian is now to be 
measured in the Baltic Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, the operations for which 
have been commenced this summer. On 
the representation of M. Struve, the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Professor Ewers, Rec- 
tor of the University of Dorpat, laid before 
the superior authorities the plan of a mea- 
surement, to be executed at the expense of 
the University, in the Meridian of the Dor- 
pat Observatory, beginning at the latitude 
of 56°. The Emperor approved of the plan, 
and made the Observatory at Dorpat a pre- 
sent of 1,000 ducats, to purchase the new 
instruments necessary for the operation. In 
order to give this measurement a greater 
extent, Dr. Waldeck, Astronomer to the 
Observatory at Abo, joined Professor Struve, 
and it is intended, after the completion of 
the trigonometrical part from the southern 
frontiers of Courland, across the Gulf of 
Finnland, to its northern coast, to ‘continue 
the triangles in conjunction with Professor 
Struve, into the interior of Finnland, though 
the nature of*the country opposes no smail 
difficulties; and, if it is by any means possible, 
to advance as far as 64° of jatitude, so that 
the parallel of 60° would be on the centre 
of the whole measurement. ‘This summer 
Professor Struve has chosen the triangles 
through Esthonia, as far as to the Gulf of 
Finnland, (the stations for Livonia from the 
Duna. having been already fixed by pre- 
vious trigonometrical measurements,) and at 
the same time convinced himself of the 
possibility of connecting the two coasts of 
the Gulf by means of the Islands of Hoch- 
land and Lavensaar, and he has since made 
a journey with Professor Waldeck into the 
interior of Finnland, which has afforded a 
most favourable prospect for the continua- 
tion of the triangles towards the north. 
The erection of the signal stations from the 
Duna to the Gulf of Finnland is carrying 
on with the greatest activity during the 
autumn, and many are already erected, so 
that the measurement of the angles may be 
commenced in the spring without any 
delay. ‘The most difficult astronomical 
part of the measurement will be executed 
with three instruments essentially different 
in their construction, by which it is hoped 
that the errors uf each single instrument 
may be discovered and as far as possible 
corrected. 





Literature an¥ Learned PHocieties, 


- OXFORD, OCTOBER 27. 

On Tuesday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL Law. 

F. Fearon, Fellow of New College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

J. J. Wason, Brasenose Col.; Rev. H. 
St. Andrew St. John, Wadham Col.; G. A. 
Montgomery, Oriel Col.; T. Cozens Per- 
cival, Rev. 'T. Gretton, Christ Church; R. 
W. Kerby, C. Lyell, Exeter Col. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

W. Harrison; Christ Church. 

Nov. 10.—Monday, October 29th, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. John Bull, Christ Church. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS, 

H. Dyke Acland, St. Mary Hall, Grand 
Compounder; Hon. J. Duncan Bligh, E. 
Berkeley Portman, G. Inge, Christ Charch. 

Yesterday the Rev. G. R. Gleig, B.A. 
of Magdalen Hall, was admitted Master ‘of 
Arts. 

Nov. 17.—Thursday last the following 
degrees were conferred :--- 

MASTERS OF ARTS. | 

Rev. H. Boucher, Wadham Col.; R. 
Monro, Merton Col. ; J. Allgood, St. Mary 
Hall; Rev. J. Hobson, Magdalen Hall ; 
Rev. T. Garbet, Jesus Col. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

E. Buller, Oriel Col.; G. Coates, Uni- 
versity Col. Grand Compounders ; P. Davy 
Foulkes, Exeter Col.; J. Warren Hayes, 
Wadham Col. ; Humphrey Allen, W. T. P. 
Short, Worcester,Col.; W. Birkitt, St. 
Edmund Hall; W. A. B. Cave, Esq. Brase- 
nose Col.; J. Calvert, Oriel Col.; R. W. 
Bosanquet, lk. Temple, J. Besley, Baliol 
College. 


CAMBRIDGE, NOVEMBER 9. 

The Rev. William French, D.D. Master 
of Jesus College, was on Sunday last elected 
Vice Chancellor of this University for the 
year ensuing. 

The following Gentlemen were on Wed- 
nesday last admitted Masters of Arts :— 

G. W. Tapps, Trinity Col.; Rev. T. Ro- 
hertson, St. John’s Col.; Rev. Barnard Han- 
bury, Rev. R. Hesketh Formby, Jesus Col. ; 
Rev. Hi. Hubbard, Catharine Hall. 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the present year is—-The internal Evi- 
dence of the Divine Origin of the Christian 
Religion, 





ne 
Sine Arts. 


ENAMEL PAINTING.—MR. BONE. 

WE observe it stated in the Newspapers, 
that “ Henry Bone, Esq. R. A., Enamel 
Painter to His Majesty, has been appointed 
Enamel Painter to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York :”—a new distinction con- 
ferred on a very admirable artist, which we 
notice with great satisfaction. It refreshes 
our memory on an interesting sight-which 


we enjoyed some months ago, in witnessing 















the process of Enamel : Painting, when, 
among others, a Likeness of His Royal 
Highness, frem the pencil of Mr. Bone, 
underwent the necessary ordeal of the 
furnace. The crude, raw-coloured looking, 
plate was deposited in the fervent heat, 
and in a few minutes withdrawn a beautiful 
and splendid portrait, the countenance 
beaming with the good humour and health 
of the, original, the uniform bright, and all 
the men: of military honours brilliant with 


justre—such as they have ever | 
the fire in the “ Battle-held } 


abroad, and adorned in the more arduous 
duties of his station at home, the illustrious 
Commander in Chiefof the British army. 
Many'of our readers may not, perhaps, be 
aware that, in this branch of the Art, it not 
eau gery | happens that all the previous 
labour of the painter is wrecked in an in- 
stant; and that in submitting his work to 
the fiery touch, which le hopes is to give it 
almost everlasting permanency, he is often 
Goomed to see the very means of preservation 
turned nto the cause of destruction.* The 
enamel, which is at first the harshest reds, 
blues, and yellows, becomes, only by being 
repeatedly subjected to a fierce heat, that 
dazzling and yet harmonious thing which it 
appears when finished, and which Mr. Bone 
is so eiminently successful in producing. 
We have before mentidned this gentleman’s 
portrait gallery of copies from aneient 
pictures of famous characters in our native 
ceuntry, as an exhibition quite unique and 
highly attracting. To this he has recently 
added several worthies of public note, and 
mat the same petiod executed a series of 
family porgaits for the Duke of Bedford, 
the detign and effect of which we have 
greatly | ed.” It is a delightful method 
of perpetuating the temembrance of a noble 
or distinguis race, and transmitting to 
posterity the features of a long ancestorial 
fine. While the portraits in oil form the 
¢pacious gallery, the frames of enamel, con- 
tainitig éach eight or ten likenesses, may be 
the most magnificent ornaments of the 
study Ordrawing-room. It is thus that Mr. 
Bone has presented the House of Russell; 
and we must say, that the idea of sucha 
family tree, and the style in which it has 
been done, are alike entitled to eulogy. 


Griginal Poetry. 
THE MOTHER'S M RNING KIS8 TO HER 


CHILD. 
Cone hither, my fair child, and let me kiss 
Thy rosy lips, steep’d in their morning dew; 
And on thy neigh tmewe gazing, taste that bliss 
A mother feels, when o’er her raptur’d view 


* A whimsical eguivogue on in occasion of this 
kind oceurs to.us. _ A visitor happened - to call 
at a moment when the accident had wonderfully 
iiscomposed the countenance of the young 
enameller, whose office it was to tend the 
furnace, “ What, in Heaven’s name !” cried he, 
“is the matter: is an mee Ne o- P— Ves, 
yes,” replied the artist, “ las 
flown in the fire and is destroyed!’ The 
terrified stranger ran to’ the place, and found 
that the peer, whose dreadful fate had struck 











him withso much dismay, was, horrésco referens, 


a plate five inches by four ! 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


. Exch beauty riper grows: the graceful hue 
rs sits biaing on thy tender cheek, 
nd in the azure of thine eye’s soft blue 
Float forms ofjoy, such ds Thopetoseek 
In ‘all thy future days: a hope how frail and 
weak. 
Ah, tio !---the current of thy after-years 
Can never flow so pure as at its spring ; 
But in its silent.progress downwards, tears 
Will mingle too, andall their wormwood bring. 
_I trembling think Affliction’s deepest sting 
May wore thy soul, when she, around whose 
form 
bb: Mie arms in playful fondness cling, 
Can offer thee no more her bosom warm 
‘To solace all thy woes, and shield thée from the 
storm. 
That rose---queen of the blooming coronal 
Of wild fiow’rs waving in thy golden hair--- 
Behold how soon its robes of damask fall, 
And cease to shed —— on the air, 
Leaving the parent tendril lone and bare ! 
Alas! the ills which wait thee in life’s scene 
May in that flow’r their darken’d emblem 


bear, 
When blighted hopes of joy,with pangs unseen, 
Blanch thy on gy thas pobeek and steal its 


ripen’d sheen ! 
My yearning heart in melancholy mood 
Tixelf with faneied agony is Seating; 
Let me no longer o’er such phrenzies brood, 
But watch thee, my sweet love, whilst lowly 
bending, [blending 
Thou lispest forth thy morning prayer,---and 
With — upward glance such radiance 
- mild, 
It seems as if in thee from Heav’n descending 
(Fair Iris of my life!) an angel smil’d, 
And whisper’d peace, and joy---Oh! thou art 
safe, my child ! A. L. 





A SPITAL-FIELDS MELODY, 
On the Loss of a Pair of Silk Gloves immedia 
7 thet Ring mended. aw 
The black Silk Gloves she mended 
With fondest female care, 
And where the silk was rended 
Plac’d a deep stitch there. 
But ah! while idly walking, 
With Chloe down the Strand, 
*Bout love or nonsense talking, 
They slip’d from out my hand. 
Another now shall wear them, 
Perchance like me will rend 
Each stitch, and careless tear them, 
And other hands will mend. 
Farewell, my gloves, each finger 
Now mourns the loss of you ; 
May the hands on which you linger, 
As soon your absence rue ! 
R.R. 


Hketches of Poriety. 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Trifling Causes productive of important Rfect. 


Henry IV. Ki France, loses the bene- 
fits of the ‘atthe Consras, Because, ‘sub- 
‘sequent to the battle, he cannot resist going to 


was in love. 

Héwny IV. was brought up in the midst 
of disturbances and misfortunes. From the 
age of fourteen he bore afms, underwent at 





that early period the fatigues of war, ‘and 
was exposed to great danger at the battle of. 


meet the Countess de la Guiche, with whom he | FI 


AND 


most of his ‘friends assassinated, and was 
hrs ped a State prisoner for three yéars. 
When he recovered his liberty it was only 
to endute thirst end hunger, and daily re- 
mewed inquietudes: all the fury of the 
Catholics against'the Lutherans was turned 


j against him, and he only escaped their pur- 


suit by displaying uncommon prudence, 
firmness, and invincible courage. 

Five thousand men, animated by his ex- 
ample, joined him to oppose his enemies. 
The Duke of Joyeuse, at the head of eight 
thousand men, sought him, and met him at 
Contras. Henry halted, and, undaunted, con- 
templated the foe forming in battle order; 
then, opposing valor to superior numbers, 
‘he rushed through the innumerable spears 
of the enemy, and forced a passage for his 
then to penetrate into their‘ranks. Henry 
and his followers made a dreadful havoc 


Joyeuse endeavour to rally his terrified 
army—he fell while making useless efforts. 
A handful of his men, who had escaped the 
sword of the conquéror, betook themselves 
to flight, and their terrified fooks proclaimed, 
wherever they passed, the victory of Henry. 
This prince, like the gerierality of heroes, 
was fond of women: Henry loved them so 
far 4s to be forgetful of his ititerest and glo- 
ry, when he had one in viéw. 


Immediately after the battle of Contras, 
he took it into his head to make homage of 
his laurels to the fair Countess de la Guiche- 
Thus, instead of pursuing a terrified enemy, 
and going to meet the Swiss and Germans 
who were comiag to join him, he dismissed 
his army to obey the call of love, and ab 
lowed time to the Duke de Guise to raise 
an army with which-he defeated the Swiss 
and the Germans at Anneau, and _ thus 
revived the confidence of the Catholic 
party. 

Cesar, after the battle of Pharsalia, for- 
got himself in the company of Queen 
Cleopatra. Great men have the same pro- 
pensities, the same foibles; and commit 
the same errors as their inferiors. 


Marshal d’Ancre and his wife ere put to 
death, because the threatens depriving 
a gentlénian of an ‘apartment which he occu- 
pied in the Louvre. 

Concini,-son to a' notary of Florence, and 
tusband to Eleanor Galigai, the daughter 
of a joiner of the same city, had gained 
Such an ascendancy over the mind of Mary 
of Medicis, to whom’ his wife ‘was foster- 
sister, that he regulated, according to his 
‘will, the affections, hatred, and even the 
desires of that queen. In vain would 
Henry IV. invite ‘the Queen to dismiss that 
Concini, whose bad advice occasioned the 
Royal Family ‘béing always at variance. 
‘The entreaties of the nionarch only served to 
increase the partiality of Mary towatds the 

oreiitine, who daily contrived new me- 
thods of créating diférerices between the 
queen and her royal husband, while Henry 
carried his complaisance so far as not to ex- 
‘er¢ise his authority to send away that dan- 
| er Ttalian, who was called Marquis 

"Ancre. . 





Moncontour. On his return to Paris he hw 


among them; in vain did the Duke of 
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A parricidal hand deprived France of that 
icis was 
claimed nt of the kingdom during the 
minority of Lewis XIII. Concini then be- 
eame master of the state. He was pro- 
moted Marshal of France, without having 
ever seen,an army, and Minister, though 
unacquainted with the laws of the country. 
Honours and dignities rendered him inso- 
lent; he treated dukes. and princes with 
arrogant haughtiness. Discontent united 
against him. all the grandees of the king- 
dom, but the queen’s favour sheltered him 
against their resentment. What will ap- 
pear most wonderful is, that this same man, 
who had resisted and withstood the most 
violent shocks, was overthrown by an indi- 
vidual who appeared incapable of the small- 
est effort. is was Charles Albert de 
Luines, a gentleman from the county of 
Avignon, who had introduced himself to 
the familiarity of Louis XIII. by training 
magpies to catch sparrows. 

The Marshal d’Ancre, with a view of 
making a friend of him, had him appointed 
governor of Amboise, and procured him an 
apartment in the Louvre above his own. 
Albert de Luines, who ought to have 
shown regard to his benefactor, would often 
interrupt hima, whether he was engaged in 
business, or during his sleep, by making a 
noise Ata a head. The marshal having 
complained repeatedly to no purpose 
threatened at last to a him heed ont of 
the Louvre. Albert de Luines, yexed at 
” menace, determined to ruin the Mar- 
shal. 

To this effect be began by telling the king 
that, as he was now upwards of sixteen 
years of age, he was old énough to exercise 
the royal. power, and that he should shake 
off the yoke which his mother and Concini 
imposed upon him. The young king, who 
had grown tired of the severity with which 
bath the regent and the minister treated 
him, agreed to the advice, and manifested 
a strong inclination to abide by it. De 
Luines, finding that his first overtures were 


well received, repeated the attack; at last 


he persuaded Louis XIII. to consent to the 
@eath of Marshal d’Ancre. Vitry, Captain 
of the Guards, was commissioned to do the 
deed, and he shot Concini dead with a pis- 
tol, in one of the eourts of the Louvre. 

_The queen regent’s guards were imme- 
diately removed ; she was kept for a while a 
prisoner in her apartment, and afterwards 
sent in exile to Blois. Marshal d’Ancre 
was buried under the portal of the church 
of St. Germain I’Auxerrois; but the popu- 
Jace dug up the corpse, dragged it about 
the streets, and it is said that a man was 
found ferocious emeugh to tear out his 
heart and eat it. 

But what was more disgraceful still, this 
rage became contagious to such a degree 
that persons of bigh rank were anxious to 
become accomplices of the populace. A 
commission was’ sent to the Parliament to 
condemn the memory of the marshal, and 
to try his wife. Her only. crume was, havin 
been the queen’s favourite. She. was po a 
what spell she bad used to. enchant the 





queen. The prisoner, indignant at hearing 
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a question so void of rationality, replied, 
“ My spell was the power of a strong mind 
over a weak one.” This answer, which 
has since been so much admired, was con- 
strued at the time into a wild effrontery. 
She was found guilty of witchcraft, judaism, 
and malversation, This judgment alone is a 
proof of her being innocent. She was burnt 
alive in the Place de Gréve. 


—————— ee 
Che Drama. 


DRURY-LANE. 

De Monfort, the Tragedy by Joanna Baillie, 
written for the sake of exhibiting the baleful 
passion of Hatred, was on Tuesday repre- 
sented at Drury-lane Theatre with some 
‘alterations. These seemed neither to pro- 
duce the stage effect for which they were 
probably intended, nor to add to the beauty 
of the play as a literary production. On 
the contrary, an unnecessary exaggeration of 
Freberg’s expressions of regard for Jane de 
Monfort, addressed to a waiting-woman, and 
overheard by his wife, was as ridiculous an 
interpolation as could have been suggested 
by green-room sages and adopted by docile 
dramatic genius. The change in the 5th 
act, to give De Monfort a longer existence 
and something striking to do, is hardly 
more commendable, except that it abridges 
scenes which, though they forcibly elucidate 
the author's general design, are not calculated 
to conclude an acted tragedy with any thing 
like that condensed power which is expected 
from a catastrophe. 

Of De Monjort, as originally published, 
Mrs. Inchbald-justly remarked,” that “ Au- 
thors may think too profoundly as well as 
too superficially, and if a dramatic author, 
with the most accurate knowledge of the 
heart of man, probe it too far, the smaller, 
more curious, and new-created passions, 
which he may find there, will be too deli- 
cate for the observation of those who hear 
and see in a mixed and, sometimes, riotous 
company. The spirit, the soul, the every 
thought and sensation of the first charac- 
ter in this piece, De Monfort, is*clearly 
discerned by the reader, and he can ac- 
count for all the events to which they 
progressively lead; but the most at- 
tentive auditor, whilst he plainly beholds 
those effects, asks after causes; and not 
perceiving diminutive seeds of hatred, 
here described, till, swollen, they extend 
to murder, he conceives the hero of the 
tragedy to be more a pitiable maniac, than 
a man acting under the dominion of natural 
propensity.” : 

Entirely concurring with these opinions, 
we were not disappointed in finding the 
representation of De Monfort heavy in those 
scenes in which the principal actor does not 
appear, and after the first of amy conse- 

uence in which he does appear, (namely, 
i interview with his sister, in which he 
confesses his torturing antipathy to Rezen- 
velf,) little else than variations of the same | 
strain, just like the repetitions of a musical | 
air, in which, whatever slight shakes or 


* New British Theatre, No. 80. 
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quavers are superadded, we still return 
again to the identical nates which ‘the first 
bar yave us. We have always one tne, 
though the gamut furnishes litthe episodaical 
deviations ; and this, pans on the 
fiddle or piano-forte, is dreadfully fatiguing 
on the tragic feelings. A toad under 4 har- 






—_— 


| row is sufficiently bad, but to drag the har- 


row backwards and forwards many times. 
over the poor creature is too bad, and 
nobody could bear to see it done.” fn the 
ge scene to which we have alluded, 

t. Kean displayed nearly all thosé pecu- 
liarities which procure for him, acco: to 
their different tastes, the vehement plaudits 
of one half of his audience and the cen- 
sures of the other moiety. In some of the 
passages we thought him prodigiously ener- 


etic. His cursé of Rezeavelt was most 
end like— 
‘¢ When he disarmed this cursed, this worthless 
hand j 


Of its most worthless weapon, he but spared 
From devilish pride . 
Until that day, till that accursed day, 

I knew not half the torment of this hell, 
Which. burns within my breast. Heayen’s 
lightning blast him ! ; 

Jane.—O! this is horrible! Forbear, for- 
r? 
Lest Heaven’s vengeance light upon thy head, 
For this most impious wish. 
De M.—Then let it light. 
Torments more fell than 1 have felt already 
It cannot send. To be annihilated, 
What all men shrink from—to be dust, be 





nothing, 
Were bliss ms compared to what I am.” 

In spite of the mixture of what is called 
stage trick, (of which, by the way, thefe is. ne- 
cessarily a great deal in all actors, not ex- 
cluding the very best,) in this conflict between 
virtue and a master vice, there was a des- 
perate grandeur in the whole, characteristic 
alike of the performer and the part. The 
succeeding gush of tenderness towards his 
afflicted sister was poorly pone and 
yet itis in such transitions that Mr. Kean is 
often most successful. In our judgment 
this scene, viewed altogether, was the finest 
in the play; because the external signs of 
violent emotion, and of the phrenzied work- 
ings of opposing passions, were carried 
to the utmost verge of prupriety; Nature 
was racked without being outraged. After 
this, distortion was too frequently substi-~ 
tuted for suffering; and Herod was vilely 
outheroded. Thus when disarmed by Re- 
zenvelt for the second time, the breast bar« 
ing, jaw-dropping, gasping and strutting 
was, in our opinion, sadly rémote from taste 
and truth, a medley in short of the dis- 
gusting and the absurd; and the literal 
suiting of the action to the word in “ it 
chokes breath,” when June's love for 
Rezenvelt is insinuated,and indeed the whole 
of that scene, was far too extravagant even 
for a “ fierce, ungovernable madman.” The 

duated groaning, the ever-recurring ta 
Sind on the breast, the rabbing of the ber 
as if seized with a fit to waste a whole 
bottle of Macassar gil, all these mannered 
exploits are below the dignity of ‘the e 
drama, and neither natural-to peer nor péa- 





‘sant, It is a pity that Mr. Kean cannot-or 
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will not see this, and continues to court the 

of the lings by mean fami- 
liar artifices, such as clapping the shoulders 
er- rubbing the arms of inferior characters, 
when he purposes to represent returning 
courtesy and a kindliness of heart,—a silly 
antic, though repeated more than twice or 
thrice to Jerome, Manuel, &c. on Tuesday 
night. Mr. Kean has been condemned for 
often reiterating words in his text; this 
however, may occasionally be resorted to so 
as to augment the interest of a passage, and 
consist with the situation of the speaker. 
But we do not think that Mr. Kean is very 
judicious on this point ; some of his hysteri- 
cal repetitions in De Monfort were the re- 
verse of improvement. A similar criticism 
applies to his pauses, they gftener mar than 
mend the author; of which a more ludi- 
crous instance could scarcely. be adduced 
than occurred in the delivery of only two 
words, in reply to a very simple inquiry by 

lerome :— 

“ How fares it with your Honour? 

De M.—Well enough!” 

Now “ Well enough,” one would fancy, 
might be very easily said ; but Mr. K. must 
be emphatic, and in his idea emphasis re- 
quires a long pause between the well and 
the enough, thus “ Well. — — — Enough.” 
Though the proof be unimportant it demon- 
strates the injury done to the sense by such 
readings. In the author, the words imply 
that De Monfort is, as is said in anwer to 
a. salutation, pretty well; in the actor’s 
mouth it not only signifies his corporeal 
health, but intimates to honest Jerome that 
he has had enough of his troublesome ques- 
tioning. The last observation that occurs 
to us to make on Mr. Kean’s performance 
is, that while he rendered many speeches 
and situations prominent, he slurred over 
fully-as many fine opportunities, which in 
far less able hands would have told upon an 
audience. In this way much that is admir- 
able in the text was lost, and a chorus might 
have been aptly brought in, as in the an- 
cient Greek Drama, but pertaining to a 
modern song,— 

« O Miss Baillie! unfortunate Miss Baillie!” 


In other respects the play was not well 


east, nor well gotup. Mrs. Egerton made 


° 


even less than we expected of the character | - 


drawn, personally, for Mrs. Siddons. She 
isa capital Meg Merri/ies, but a very unfit 
Jane de Monfort. Mr. Cooper, as Rezenvelt, 
was not above mediocrity, and Mr. Barnard, 
as Freberg, was a degree lower. Miss 
Smithson, as the Countess of the latter, 
lisped and looked less advantageously than 
even her wont; and the Nuns of Drury, with 
their Abbess and Monks, certainly imparted 
more of the comic than of tke pathetic to the 
Tragedy. Indeed there was a fair propor- 
tion of unintended farce introduced. There 
was hardly one scene appropriate to the 
business, and it unhappily happens that 
there are more references to localities in this 
play than in almost any other. We had 
thus De Monfort in Freberg’s house when 
he should have been at home; squalid, 
dingy, common-place scenes, when the cha- 
racters were talking of their magnificence 





and splendour; and a dozen other anoma- 
lies of the same sort, which no economy 
can palliate in a National Theatre. And 
then we had adance @ /a grotesque, except 
the beautiful limbs of a Tree which were 
shaken by a gentle air. A trio too was 
chaunted by a very tall, inanimate man, and 
Mrs. Bland and Miss Povey, two exceed- 
ingly short ladies; their approach fiom the 
back to the front of the stage was quite 
overpowering and excited bursts of laughter, 
for the man in the middle and his two 
wings could be compared to nothing but 

g-acre -between Newport-market and 
Queen-street. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Monday Mr. Macready returned to 
his post as Virginius, and was received with 
the enthusiasm due to his transcendant 
talent. 

On Thursday, “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” was produced with much splendour 
in an operatic form. In the music there is 
nothing striking and it went off rather tamely, 
though Misses Tree and Hallande were the 
Julia and Sylvia, and there was a strong 
muster of male singers. The acting parts 
too were rather well cast than effective. 

Jones, in Valentine, gave force to a cha- 
racter not in his favourite line, and Abbott 
made the most of the odious Proteus.— 
Thurio could not be entertaining even with 
the fantastic fashions of Farren; Speed 
was quaintly done by Blanchard; and 
Taunce and Crab had able representa- 
tives in Liston and a black dog, but the hu- 
mour of the pair failed upon the stage. A 
duet. between Miss Tree and Master Long- 
hurst was the only composition likely to be 
popular. The festival pageant is most 
splendid. ° 
_—_——— 


Garieties. 


Pun Ecelesiastical. — “ Who built that 
church?” said one friend to another, look- 
ing at the parish church of St. Peter the 
Poor, Lombard-street, which, like the other 
buildings of the same architect, is remark- 
able for a thick and heavy exterior.—*“ Oh! 
without doubt, a Roman Catholic, as he ap- 
pears so much attached to mass.” 

Puns by the late Mr. Curran.*—The late 
Dr. Hudson, of Dublin, having acquired a 
large fortune as a Dentist, builta very beauti- 
ful and expensive house of hewn stone adjoin- 
ing Mr. Rettite demesne, near Rathfarn- 
ham, the front of which was ornamented 
with a handsome portico in the Doric order. 
From the close friendship that subsisted so 
long between these gentlemen, it may be 
supposed they spent together almost every 
moment they could spare from professional 
pursuits, many of which were, of course, 
engaged in inspecting the workmen employ- 
ed at this building. On one of these occa- 
sions, while watching the progress of the 
portico, Mr. Curran turned to his. friend, 
and said, “ Well, Ned! though I have 








* We insert this froma correspondent, though 
we A ie the first pun was-universally known. 
= D. . 
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always admired the chaste simplicity of the 
Doric order, I wonder rou could have pre- 
ferred any to the Tusx-an, which has such 
strong claims on your gratitude.” ——It was 
on this same occasion, that Dr. H. having 


congratulated Mr. Curran on the felicity of 


his pun, the latter exclaimed, “ Oh! if I 
were PUNISHED for every PUN-I-SHED,”"——T'o 
which Dr. Hudson replied, “ If you were, 
Jack, you’d not be left a puNyY-suEp to 
hold your PUNNISH-HEaD.” 

Anecdote of the late Polish General Mokro- 
nowski.—The Polish journals, which have 
lately announged the death of this celebrated 
patriot, have related several anecdotes of 
him, among which the following is remark- 
able as an unparalleled instance of disre- 
gard to.self:—Mokronowski was military 
governor of Warsaw in 1794. ‘The day be- 
fore a great battle was to be fought he wiis 
confined to his bed by a severe fit of the 
gout. Ife sent for his physicians, and 
conjured them to point out some means by 
which he might be enabled to ride on horse- 
back, if it were but for a single day. They 
replied, that the only means was bleeding, 
but that the inevitable consequence would 
be, the most grievous and violent suffer- 
ings as longas he lived. As they refused to 
employ this means he dismissed them, and 
sent for a surgeon who was obliged to bleed 
him. Mokronowski mounted his horse and 
led his garrison ic battle; but the prophecy 
of the physicians was completely fulfilled ! 
What is the momentary heroic death of a 
Leonidas, a Curtius, an Arnold Von Win- 
kelried, to the courage which braves, with 
such deliberate coolness, a state of torture 
for life ? 


Frankfort, November. — The Society of 
Friends of Natural History in this city, 
which is constantly exerting itself to extend 
the bounds of that science, has.resolved to 
send some competent pérsons to Egypt for 
that purpose. In consequence of this de- 
termination, Messrs. Geist and Hegl, 
honoured with its special commission, and 
provided with instruments ‘and all the ne- 
cessary apparatus for catching birds, insects, 
&e. set out onthe 27th of October, and 
will be joined at Leghorn, by M. Roupel, 
one of the most active members of the so- 
ciety, who has rendered it important ser- 
vices ; with whom they will proceed to visit 
that interesting country. M. Roupel tra- 
velled thither some years ago, and there is 
the more reason to expect that the object of 
the journey will be perfectly accomplished, 
because the society has provided the travel- 
lers with every thing that can contribute to 
the success of the enterprise. Among 
other things, they are the bearers of a diplo- 
ma, (a masterpiece of the calligraphic art,) 
by ‘which the celebrated Mahomet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, is nominated an Honorary 
Member of the Society. It is indeed written 
in German, but’ at Leghorn an authentic 


translation will be added to it in the Lingua - 


Franca, which is spoken all over the Levant, 
and with which the Pasha is well acquainted. 
It is not to be doubted that this honourable 
distinction will be considered, by-a man of 
Mahomet Ali’s acquirements and ‘disposi- 
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tion, as a flattering mark of esteem, and as 
a greater recommendation to our travellers 
than other presents with which the Franks 
are accustomed to purchase, in the East, the 
protection of the great men. 

Madrid, 7th November. — The Sciences 
have just suffered a severe loss by the death 
of M. Rodriguez, an eminent Astronomer, 
who also was long engaged in scientific pur- 
suits at London and Paris. He had the 
honour of being appointed by the Spanish 
government to assist the French Astrono- 
mers, Messrs. Biot and Arago, in measur- 
ing an arc of the meridian. He died 
suddenly, at the age of nearly 45 years. 

Every day the publication of new jour- 
nals is advertised in this city: many of 
them bear the most singular and out-of-the- 
way titles; such are, “The Periodical Mania,” 
“ The Cries of the Parrot of Granada,”— 
(Clamores del Papagayo Granadino, ) &e. &c. 

No rain has fallen at Madrid since the 
14th of May, except during one single 
night. 

The French Journals state, that a high 
mountain in the Pusterthal, between the 
ancient Bishoprick of Brixen and Carintha, 
has suddenly been precipitated on the little 
village of Muda, which ‘it has destroyed, 
with many if not all its inhabitants. 








Literary Notices. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans, 
jor October, 1821. 
Reviewed by 
Ant. I.—Proposals of some 
Corrections and Additions to 
the Vocabulary of La Crusca 
(Etqlian)...ijcdsssvsssscestirs iobsseie M. Raynouard. 
Art. If. — M. William de 
Humboldt. Examination of the 
Researches relative to the Ab- 
origiual Inhabitants of Spain, 
by means of the Basque lan- 
guage (German)...........00 Silvester de Sacy. 
Art. Ul.—M. Letronne. Re- 
sfttution de Vinscription gravee 
sur le propylon du Temple 
d’Apollonopolis parva in Egypt 
Ant. [V.—M. Milne. Retro- 
spect of the first ‘Ten Years 
of the Protestant Mission to 
Chinaic.cii.cnnansatieiecdegs M. A. Remusat. 
Art. V.—M. Meyer. Esprit 
&e. des Institutions Judiciaires 
des principaux pays de l’Eu- 
rope. Tom. II. Partie Mo- 
derne Angleterre.........-.ss00 M., Raynouard. 
Art, VI—M. le Comte G. 
Orloff. Memoires Historiques 
de sur la Royaume de Naples. 
MORR, Ag Phy TA Brnicnissceryensnonsensens M. 


_ M. Langles, Keeper of the Oriental MSS. 
in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, has pub- 
lished a work on the ancient and modern 
Monuments of Hindostan. | 

“ Marino Falieri” has been produced as a 
three-act Melo-drama at the Porte Saint- 
Martin, without suecess. 

A French work has appeared, containing 
a history of the most picquant crim. con. 





six years’ residence in England. 

Mrs. Maria Graham's Life of Poussin has 
been translated into French, and the same 
has been attempted for Mr.Ackermann’s Dr. 
Syntax, but the poetry is not equal to the 
prints. A Poem on Vaccination has been 
published by a M, Peysson, and also a 
work from the Spanish called “ Lugubrious 
Nighis,” contrasted with which, it is said, 
“ Young’s Night Thoughts” are merry tales !!! 

Catastrophe.—It is rumoured in the dra- 
matic circles that the MS. of a considerable 
portion of Mr. Maturin’s Tragedy of Osmin 
(which was preparing for Covent-Garden 
Theatre) has been lost in transitu per coach. 

The new volume of Horace Walpole’s Re- 
mains is expected to appear in*January. 

A Life of the celebrated“Dr. Pentley is 
expected next Spring from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Monk. From the intimate connexion 
between this great scholar and the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, for upwards of forty 
years, his biography must unfold much that 
is interesting in the literary history of Eng- 
land during that period. We therefore 
consider it to be highly desirable that per- 
sons who possess private papers of Doctor 
Bentley’s, which might throw light on the 
subject, should render them accessible to 
the able projector of the work. This 
has been invited, and would be doing a 
service to literature. 

GRiLLPARZER, the celebrated author of 
Sappho and Medea, of which we gave an 
analysis in some former numbers of the 
Literary Gazette, has lately drawn on him- 
self the displeasure of the Emperor of Au- 
stria and of all the Nobility, who had for- 
merly loaded him with favours. The cause 
of his disgrace is his having published a 
Poem upon Rome, in which he revives 
some old common-place declamations 
against the Christian Religion. 

The name of Lord Byron’s third forth- 
coming production is said to be Sardanapalus. 
The voluptuousness of the 40th and last 
king of Assyria, his splendour, and his tra- 
gical death, afford fine topics for the satirical 
muse. Cain, a Mystery, will not appear 
quite so soon as has been advertised. We 
hear it spoken of as one of the Noble Bard’s 
most sublime compositions. 

Barry Cornwall's new Poem is intitled, 
“ The Deluge,” and relates to that event, as 
described by classic authors. 

Novels are forthcoming from the pens of 
Mrs. Opie and the Author of Calthorpe. 


actions which occurred during the oe! 





Co Correspondents, 


ERRATUM. 

It was to Lord Gambier on the first of June, and not 
to Lord Collingwood at Trafalgar, that the Anecdote re- 
lated in the Review of Happiness, in our last Number, 
applied. 
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_ Aybertisements. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Tn 3.vols. 12mo. price 17. 1s. boards, 
HE CAVALIER. A Romance. 
“ Truth severe, by fairy fiction drest.”—Gray. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Regs, Orme, 
and Brown. 


Néw System of G fe 
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